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STUDIED WORKMANSHIP 


+ defies careless 


Among many reasons why Crane fixtures like the Norwich 
lavatory are establishing new records for efficient service 
and low upkeep costs is the Securo quick draining direct 
lift waste. Any Crane lavatory can be fitted with it. 
And this one Crane plumbing improvement alone has 
nine splendid selling points, which continue to make it 


proof against the most rigorous use: 


1 Strainer Plug. Catches all foreign matter at the 
outlet of the basin, keeping the trap clean. 


2 Direct Lift. The natural way to operate a waste. 
A pull on the china knob opens it; a push closes it. 


3 Construction. Simple; only one moving part. No 
stuffing box, ball joints, or toggles to leak or get out 
of order. 


+ Large Outlet. Extra large unobstructed passage. 


5 Quick Drain. Drains basin in 6 seconds the rush 
of water cleansing basin each time. 


6 Cleaning. Strainer plug easily removed for cleaning. 


7 Positive Action. Strainer plug positively closed by 
handle, assuring water-tight joints. 


’ . e * 
| Security. Ball catch on operating stem positively 
holds outlet strainer in open position. 


9 Appearance. ( )peration through overflow exposes 
less metal parts to be kept clean and permits trap to 
be placed higher, adding to appearance of lavatory. 


Such studied workmanship, such attention tothe smallest 
details give Crane materials their ability to withstand 
the hardest usage year after year... to keep operating 
costs as well as installation costs at their lowest ebb. 


students. 




















_— | 


The Norwich twice-fired vitreous china lavatory, 
C754-S8, equipped with the Securo direct-lift 


quick draining waste 





iICRANEs 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 
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Good ventilation stripped “of its high costs has long been sought by school 





authorities, and health authorities. Today such ventilation is offered. 
The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation offers good ventilation 
at a definite reduction in building and maintenance costs, and a saving of half 
the fuel costs. This means a saving of millions of dollars to tax payers. 
Science has long recognized that the vital factors of good ventilation are: air 
motion, temperature, and humidity. 
The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator controls ‘these factors without the expensive 


expedient of using a continuous stream of outdoor air. In fact, outdoor air is 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


only used when necessary and in an amount required to remove excess heat 
or body odor. Such outdoor air when admitted is tempered by intermixture 
with indoor air, but is not preheated. 

School authorities are invited to write for the book “The Herman Nelson 
Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation,” which shows how simply and effectively 
it offers full ventilation results with saving in building costs. boiler costs, 


Her-NEL-Co and fuel costs. 
A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 





Factory at Moline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 








The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers 

of the Univent System of Ventilation, the 

Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation, the Herman 

Nelson Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson 

hi Jet Heater, and other heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment. 
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And at Harvard 


The ey es of the educational world are on the new Harvard Houses 
built from Edward S. Harkness’ splendid gift. In their dining 
halls and in over SOO tutors’ and students’ rooms, Stedman 
Reinforced Rubber Floors have been chosen for their built-in 
beauty, long life, low maintenance costs, silence and comfort. 
Stedman Floors may be laid equally well in new or existing build- 


ings. Send for architectural catalogue, with charts in full color. 


STEDMAN RUBBER FLOORING COMPANY, South Braintree, Mass. 


ate 


Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile 


Dining room in Lowell House at Harvard. = REINFORCED: Inthe Stedman Process minute cotton 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, F - filaments, uniting with the rubber under high pres- 
Architects. In harmony with the Georgian i. ~ sure and heat, are responsible for its unusual re- 
architecture, the floor is laidin squares > < S - Sistance to wear and distention, its lasting 
of White Black and Black Paisley. 4 : - resilience and smooth impervious surface— 
characterized by color veinings of re- 

markable fineness and beauty. 
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The SWING-WING BLACKBOARD 
DISPLAYOR . . . endorsed by = 
America’s lead- 
ing Educators 


square 
teet ol 
Genuine 


Bangor Slate 
within the reach 
of teacher’s 
pointer! Built 
like a giant eight 
page book, the 
Swing- Wing 
Blackboard Dis- 
playor multi- 
plies Black- 
board area... 
reduces eye- 
strain. . . en- 
ables the in- 
structor to 
preserve writ- 
ten material in- 


definitely ! 











Construction 
Four Wings; size 3’x 
3%’; metal parts of 
high grade _ bronze; 
double faced slate 
panels fit into felt- 
lined channel. Rubber 
tipped bumpers on 
Wings for Safety and 
Silence. 












The Swing-Wing Blackboard Displayor may be 
quickly attached to any wall, post or partition. It 
is built to withstand a lifetime of daily use. 


Adopted by New York Board of Education. 
IVrite for Catalog S2 con- 


taining detailed information 


Mfd. by Universal Fixture Corp. 


135 W. 23rd St., New York 
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VISIT OUR 
EXHIBIT 
Booth 345 


National 
Education Assn. 
DETROIT 
Feb. 21-26 


or our own dis- 











play rooms 








Catalogs gladly 
sent on request. 


Cray-ApAms CompANy 
Inc. 
117 E. 24th St., New York 
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See Them 
At Detroit 


DN any interesting developments in toilet, shower and dressing room design 
and construction will be included in the showing of the complete WEISTEEL 
line at the convention of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. in the 
Masonic Temple at Detroit, February 21 to 26. 





New shower cabinets, as well as WetsALLoY (aluminum alloy) partitions for 
shower and other compartments, will feature the exhibit. Whether your interest 
arises from anticipated new construction or because of contemplated rehabilitation 
work, you should by all means visit Booth 104. 


The exhibit will be in charge of men, from the factory, who are thoroughly in- 
formed and whose personal experience with problems like your own will be at 


your disposal. You are most cordially invited to visit this display. . . HENRY 
Weis Mere. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


Booth 104 
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.* isn't always Jimmy’s fault if he 
Not if his 


school makes no effort to control Noise. 


fails to pay attention. 


For Noise is a ruthless destroyer of 
concentration. It shows up in poor 
work, nerve strain, loss of efficiency 
in both pupil and teacher. 


That is why progressive schools every- 
where are applying Accusti-Celotex to 
their ceilings. 


Acousti-Celotex is a permanent solu- 





Acousti-Celotex meets no test more severe than here—in the music room of the Shorewood, Wis- 
consin High School. This remarkable material quiets blare of instruments, provides ideal acoustical 
conditions for practice sessions, and hushes the sound that escapes to other rooms in the building. no greater cost. 























tion to the Noise problem. It subdues 
distracting classroom noises . . . ab- 
sorbs the racket in corridors, cafeterias, 
gymnasiumsand manual training rooms 

. quiets reverberation in music 
rooms and assembly halls. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in finished 
units, permanent and decorative, which 
are —_— installed in old or new 
buildings. No remodeling is necessary. 
No school time need be lost. 


And there is no extra maintenance cost. 


Note the deep perforations. 
This Acousti - Celotex tea- 


ture permits painting, re- 


painting, and stenciling 





without impairing the high 
sound-absorbing efficiency. 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings are 
decorated just like ordinary 


plastered surfaces—and at 





Acousti-Celotex can be painted, re- 
painted and decorated the same as 
plastered surfaces—without impairing 
its acoustical value in the least. 


Acousti-Celotex is installed by Acousti- 
Celotex contracting engineers trained 
in acoustical problems. The school 
architect or school board may secure 
their services for a survey without cost 
or obligation. For an appointment, 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors through- 
out the World. 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE-—BETTER HEARING 


The words Celotex and Accurti-Celctex (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) are 
the trademarks of and indicate manufacture by The Celotex Co. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SERVICE 


Fill out and mail to The Celotex Company for the appoint- 
ment of an engineer to analyze your acoustical and noise 
problems. No cost. No obligation. N. S. 2-31 


Name 


School 


Street 


OTe Te er STS 
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This Man 





has a message for you on 


Power Laundry Hygiene 


He is the “American” Specialist. He has 
helped scores of school superintendents 
to solve the problems of school hygiene 
as it pertains to washable articles. He 
can show you how to provide clean, 
fresh linens for your cafeteria and dor- 
mitories, also towels and suits for the 


gymnasium. He is ready to serve you 
and work with you so that this import- 
ant problem will be solved in a manner 
reflecting credit on your school. His 
visit will not obligate you in any way. 
Write—we'll have him call. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Did You 


Receive Your Copy of the 


NEW CATALOGUE 


on the 


PROSE-MACO PRODUCTS? 








Write now for Yours—Very Interesting 





JUST A WORD 


The Undersigned is Connected only With This Company 
Charlie Kraft—President 


PROSE- 


1524 HOLMES ST. 


MACO MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Formerly Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Co. 

















CF or Schoolroom Ventilation 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENT UNITS 
Quietly Supply — FRESH, FILTERED, 
WARMED, THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 


ee oe 











Without Overheating > > 
and Without Drafts 














A PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF 


FRESH AIR, 


Nature’s Unstinted Gift fo All Life 


1s the 


RIGHTFUL HERITAGE 
OF EVERY CHILD 





Ma “ita 
& Fa cto 





os ve p< 
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JOHN HAY HIGH SCHOOL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Aictlinn 














Kundtz Equipped School ! 


; beautiful new John Hav 
High School of Cleveland. 
Ohio is another tribute to the ever- 


growing appreciation of Kundtz 


School Equipment. This modern 


mended for junior and senior 
schools where the locker system is 
adopted Almost 1400 of these 
desks were installed in the John 
Hay High School. 





building, employing the 
very latest developments 
in every detail of construc- 
tion, has been furnished 
with our No 10-D audi- 
torium chairs. As you can 
see in the photograph 
above, this is a perfect 


installation —each row is 








Correct posture. 
Kundtz mastery of 
the science of seating 
defeats d'‘scomfort and 
bad posture. Grow- 
ing spines need 
careful moulding 


Science Rooms 
Our No. 703 model was 
installed in science rooms 
and study halls. This is a 
single pedestal type of 
tablet arm chair. The 
large base assures rigidity. 
This style is furnished 


with or without book 








in absolutely straight 
alignment from every angle. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity 


of more than 1800. 


Single Pedestal 
Study Top Model 


Most of the classrooms were 
equipped with our advanced style 
of study top desks— model 


No. 878. This is particularly recom- 


compartment. 


Kundtiz Quality 


Kundtz installation engineers are 
men with years of 
experience, capable 
of giving satisfactory 
and dependable ser- 
vice. School authori- 
ties all over the coun- 


School. 


| a en ee 


investment in Kundtz Eclipse 
School Furniture means low main- 
tenance cost and enduring satis- 
faction. For years the name“Kundtz 
Eclipse” has stood for thorough, 
durable construction, first-class 
workmanship, properly selected 
wood and metal, rigid inspection. 
Our complete line is worthy of 


your consideration. 


Free I nformation 


Consult your nearby Kundtz repre- 
sentative about this famous line of 
school furniture, or mail coupon 


below. No obligation. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly send me full-line catalog on your modern 
improved classroom and auditorium equipment. 


Address 








try recognize that an 


City 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


SS 


ee 


The Most Important 
Thing 


No Von Duprin device, anywhere, has ever failed to operate 


=— ee a 







mm an emergericy. 





This point has been repeated so frequently and stressed so 





strongly because we believe it is the most important thing for 






the buyer to know—and for us to remember. 







Panic devices, to be of value, must be built to meet the 
terrific demands of emergencies, when many lives are staked 















on their proper operation. Their convenience in every-day use 


is a by-product of the main purpose. 





| Von Duprin devices are built to stand up under the wear 
and tear of daily use and still have the reserve strength to 
| | . lag . 
1 | withstand emergency operation. They are strong, rugged, 
} | dependable. 
We submit that no device less well built is good enough. 
} | So we again repeat that no Von Duprin device, anywhere, 
LJ has ever failed to operate in an emergency. 
™ 
1 | 
1 | 
{| VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
| | ° . 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 
s 
i | 
1 | Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
1 | 
hl, 
hia—- 
| | 
| | 
| | 
bs 
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COLOR and CATCHY NAMES 


turned Failure 
to SUCCESS 


in a Pennsylvania Cafeteria 


peg ... Color... catchy 
names for dishes—how these 
brought a wave of popularity and new 
business to a Pennsylvania school cafe- 
teria was recently shown before a school 
health meeting in Boston. 

Bright, cheerful colors were used for 
walls and furniture, in plates and 
cups, in labels, and even in the Cello- 
phane for wrapping sandwiches. Apt, 
appealing names were given to the 
dishes. ‘Treasure Island Chowder” 
became immensely popular, while 
‘Touchdown Toast and Milk” brought 


a tide of increased sales 

Banana dishes and banana combina- 
tion sandwiches lend themselves happily to 
colorful display and ingenious naming. 

Anything with bananas in it is sure to 
prove popular with children. And bananas 
are liberally stored with vitamins, remem- 
ber, and other health properties that grow- 
ing children need. 


Try the “specials’’ listed here on 
your own bulletin board tomorrow. Let 
them ring up brisk sales over your own 


cafeteria counter. 













SPECIALS TODAY 


TREASURE ISLAND 
CHOWDER 10 


BAMBINO 
HOME PLATE [15 


GRIDIRON BANANA 
GINGERBREAD 10 








Use two layers of gingerbread. Slice 
bananas over the top of one, and cover 
with whipped cream. Add second 
layer, top with whipped cream and 
cover with sliced bananas. Cut por- 


tions into wedges or squares. 


WANT MORE HELP? 


Let us send our new fold- 
er on making cafeteria 
foods more attractive. It 
gives unusual names for 
many dishes, contains 
suggestions for the use 
of colored sandwich 
wrappings, and shows 
other devices for making 
the food more appeal- 
ing. With it will come 
our new illustrated 
booklet of banana rec- 
ipes. All are free. 

















N.S. 2-31 : 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY . 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Please send free, ‘New Ways to - 

: Make Cafeteria Dishes More Attrac- - 
tive,”’ and complete recipe booklet, : 
“The New Banana.” 


Name— 


Address 
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UNIVERSAL 


heating avd ventilating 


= 


“s/) Units. 


you oa buy COV] On 
and Nealth 


NIVERSAL UNITS provide a highly efficient, 

economical and dependable method of supplying 
classrooms with regularly-changed, clean and whole- 
some, heated air. They represent a sound investment 
not only in heating and ventilating equipment, but also 
in comfort and health. 


Universal Units deliver a vertical discharge of air 
heated at just the required temperature, constantly and 
quietly. There is no overheating, no underheaiing; no 
drafts or stuffiness. Universal Units have been designed 
Universal Heating and Ventilating Units and constructed to meet every heating and ventilating 
are Quiet in Operation, Dependable, ; f : ° 
Reliable and Pleasing in Appearance. requirement and to give years of reliable service. 


Universal Units can be applied with complete satis- 
faction in the large school and the small; in the new 
and the old. They are being installed in increasing 
numbers in many of the nation’s leading schools. They 
are recommended by prominent architects throughout 
the country. 


The American Blower Branch Office near you will be 
glad to give you complete information. Ask for the list 
of prominent installations, or catalog and engineer’s 
data book. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Rlower 


jarocee’** ve NTILATING, HEATING. AR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AF — = aver ING EQUIPMENT Since 1068 
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CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, ROXBURY, MASS. — COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, BOSTON — ARCHITECTS 


65,000 Sq. Ft. of TILE-TEX— 
——ee 15,000 Ft. Cove Base Used in 
"Children’s Hospital, Roxbury, Mass. 


— ‘ —— . ome No Tile-Tex floor has ever worn out! 
NOTHER great institution chooses Tile-Tex Resilient It’s an asphalt mixture. that resists 


Floor Tile — one more installation is added to the wear, fire, and dampness, and is war- 
growing number of prominent hospitals, schools, churches, _ ranted not to crack or disintegrate even 
stores and office buildings that are using Tile-Tex when laid on damp concrete floors, at 
exclusively or below grade, that have not been 

waterproo ed....Learn about the value 
It’s the one floor-covering that answers every demand of Tile-Tex today. Mail the coupon for 
of service, sanitation, beauty, color, and endurance at a pre -_ —_ that —— = e ae 
. * . a lilustrates in atural colors 1€e€ 
low price. Tile-Tex costs no more to lay than linoleum - ; — 
Age : we of Tile-Tex designs. 
— is silent, slip-sate, and foot- “easy — comes clean under 
an ordinary mopping — and requires only a few cents a 
— for conditioning and maintenance. 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 
1237 McKINLEY AVENUE 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








' The TILE-TEX COMPANY ; 
1237 McKINLEY AVENUE ; 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
] 
i] 
I 





Send your booklet “Floors that Endure” 
and give name of nearest distributor. 


PORT ee SPOOL OCOSOSIO TOC OC ECCT Te eee ere rere rerre rr ess) 


1 
1 
i] 
’ 
| 
0 Check here if you want illustrated data : 
t 
mY 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee iced 


on Tile-Tex Sanitary Cove Base. 
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Grandaddy Microbe, for years a tenant of Number 10 School, has turned 


up his toes to the daisies. A martyr to the cause of education. Read this 


tearful epitaph, penned by his bereaved “relations” who live in the crev- 
ices of the old-fashioned Town Hall floor: 








Y) 


~~ SS 


GRANDADDY MICROBE 


The well-trained flea 
Had nothing on me 
With his paltry bagful of tricks. 
| got my degree 
In Geometry 


And Honors in mathema tics. 











Though my life-time was spent TE 1 

As befits a true gent ae 
‘Tis my shameful demise | bemoan, [| om 

Now my corpse you lament 

And the School Board's content 
With Linoleum made by Sloane. 











This book will show you why floors 
of W.&J. Sloane Double-Waxed 
Linoleum are desirable. Write 
for free copy. Advertising Dept., 
W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Ave., 
New York. N. Y. 





Microbes haven't a ghost of a chance % 


when you specify W. & J. Sloane Li- ts 








noleum. Sanitary and easy to clean 
because of its smooth, uniform surface. Extra grinding of the ingredi- 
ents, plus 32% extra pressure in the calender rolls, eliminates all 
cracks and crevices. Double-waxed at the plant, ready to lay. School 
officers and members of school boards will be interested in our com- 
prehensive book: ““Linoleum—What It ls—How It Is Made in the W.&J. 
Sloane Plant.” We will gladly send you a copy on request. Address 
Advertising Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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The modern, attractive shops at the 


Wis., are floored with Bloxonend. Super- 
intendent, L. M. Lenganecker; Principal, 
W. C. Giese; Architects, Croft & Boer- 
ner, Minneapolis. 





“BLOX-ON-END 


is the IDEAL flooring for school shops” 


This is the opinion of school architects and 
school officials who have compared the performance ot 
Bloxonend with that of other floors used in this service. 


A floor of BLOX-ON-END is SAFE—it will not 


splinter . . . itis DURABLE—the tough end-grain 
fibres form the wearing surface . . . it excels in 


cleanliness and is inherently resilient. Lathes and 
machines are easily and satisfactorily anchored. Oils 
and greases have no effect on the floor’s durability. 
BLOX-ON-END’s record of past performance in gym- 
nasiums and shops is convincing proof of its superiority. 
Let us send you complete information. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
“END 


FLOORING pq See 


BLOX= 
Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Gymnasiums in the country’s 
best schools. 









+ 
Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine \ 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 


Washington Park High School, Racine, 
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Why some backward pupils are backward 


Everyone knows the dangers of eyestrain for young eyes; the headaches, drowsiness and apparent 


stupidity that can come from improper, unbalanced lighting. Scientific illumination charts reveal 











FOR BALANCED 
LIGHTING, WEIGH: 














Horizontal Reflected 
Light vs. | Glare 
Vertical | Direct 
Light vs Glare 
Shadow Flat 
Depths vs. | Shadows 
Maintenance First 
& Design vs Cost 














=] 


Showing how various factors 


balance, for best results. 








many interesting facts which point the way to proper lighting. However, Bal- 
anced Lighting, is a simple, commonsense choice of the “happy medium” 
between the extreme characteristics among the many types of lighting units 
and the proper application of the unit chosen. Let a Graybar Lighting 


specialist tell you more about Balanced Lighting GraybaR 


and help you select units. Note this coupon below. 





OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. NS 2-31 
Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about BALANCED LIGHTING. 


I A a Oe a ee ag ee See Oa ee ee: 


sm 
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Right — Car-Na-Var 
(companion treatment to 
Rubber-Var) gives mirror- 
like finish to linoleum 
floors of Indianapolis 
Public Library. 


H a pitted 


terrazzo floors 


With scrubbing no longer necessary Frisco 
Employees’ Hospital of St. Louis, Missouri, 
greatly reduces floor maintenance costs. 


” WO years ago,” says Mr. Robert A. 
Sack, Superintendent, “before using 
Rubber-Var, we scrubbed our ter- 

razzo floors with cleaning powder, 

brushes and mops as often as was neces- 
sary. But the porous floors, with their 
small ‘pit marks’, enabled dirt to become 
imbedded and made it impossible to 
keep the floors thoroughly clean. Rubber- 

Var has entirely overcome this condi- 

tion by sealing the floor so dirt cannot 

find a hiding place.” 


@ Rubber-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish gum and waxes. It gives a 















beautiful, lustrous, yet non-slippery fin- Above—Rubber-Var has entirely elimi- 


: ht ; nated the necessity for scrubbing ter- — 
ish to rubber, soft composition and light razzo floors in the Frisco Employees’ ‘j] 
colored terrazzo floors ... protects the Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. Floor mainte- 


: nance costs are thereby greatly reduced. 
surface indefinitely from wear... cuts 


maintenance costs as much as 50%. Right—75-year old wood floors at 


Elmira College, N. Y., preserved and 


Easily applied with a mop. beautified with Car-Na-Var. 


@ Car-Na-Var is a special treatment 
P Below—Thousands of grinding feet 


for wood, linoleum, mastic, concrete and cannot harm rubber floors in this 
Washington, D. C., Building (H. B. 
Hibbs & Co.) since protected with 
as Rubber-Var. Suber Ver. 


cork floors. Gives same desirable results 









Every person interested in the effi- 
cient and economical maintenance 
of floors should have a copy of 
“Floor Research”. Written by a 






nationally known floor consuitant. 


$1 BOOK FREE 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
221 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 


Send coupon for free copy. 


Without obligation send me FREE copy 
of “Floor Research.” Also send me 
further details about Car-Na-Var and 
Rubber-Var and your FREE TEST OFFER. 





le 


By 

















There 


Is 


One 


Towel 





-— that brings smiles of 
satisfaction to those who buy paper 
towels for school use—and smiles of 
satisfaction to all who use them— 
faculty as well as students. 


“=WeEsT= 
MOSINEE 


KRAFT TOWELS 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


a division of the Mosinee Paper Mixts Co. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Send us free samples and tell us 
more about Bay West Kraft Towels. 


Name 
School 


Address 
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DURABILITY 


Upkeep costs are negligible in a laboratory 
equipped with solid Alberene Stone table-tops, 
shelving, sinks, etc. Stain-proof, fire and flame 
proof, highly resistant to action of corrosive 
acids and fumes, Alberene Stone is also easy 
to clean. 


U. S. Appraisers’ Stores used their Alberene 
fixtures for about twenty years then moved 
them to their new building. Bear that in mind 
when thinking of initial cost of equipment. 


Technicians who have used Alberene in every 
important laboratory built in the past thirty 
years are the best witnesses to the durability 
= this stone for all laboratory working sur- 
aces. 


Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 23rd 

Street, New York. Branch Offices at Boston, 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., Cleve- 

land, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Washington, D.C., 

Richmond. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, 
Virginia 


fo. KEN EC 
STONE 


Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving, Sinks 
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WINNER 





ATHLETIC 


CLOTHES 





for GIRLS 














® 
COMPLETE 
SHIRT—KNICKER—BELT 


PICTURE YOUR CLASS 





IN “WINNERS” » » » 





NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: 


OW is the time to decide on 
athletic clothes for your 
gymnasium classes! Picture your 
girls in modern, trim “Winners” 
. . consider the perfect free- 
dom and comfort (regardless of 
the height or proportions of the 
students) that can only be 
achieved by a two-piece garment! 
And how enthusiastic your girls 
will be over “WINNERS” 
smart, becoming style . . . over 
“WINNERS” low price . . . 
and their wonderful wearing and 
laundering qualities! Decide on 


“WINNERS” TODAY! 


ORDER “WINNERS” 
THROUGH YOUR 
LOCAL STORES 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


parse: 


Exclusive . 


Safety Features 
of the IMPROVED 


“BUFFALO” 
Food Chopper 





















PSE iv in the above illustration how the 
ee in the “BUFFALO” are fully 
U suarded, offering 100% SAFETY at 


all times. 


In these improved models, the knives can be 
stopped while the bowl continues to revolve, giv- 
ing complete control over food being chopped, 
and making it absolutely SAFE when removing 
food from the bowl. An EXCLUSIVE 
“BUFFALO” Feature! 


Better quality chopped foods can. be produced 
at substantial savings in time, labor and food 


in this improved machine. 


4 sizes—in 6 models—for every kitchen, 
from the largest to the smallest. 





“BUFFALO” Bread “J 


Saves 5 to 6 slices on every 










loaf, over hand slicing, by 
cutting every slice UNIFORM. 
Cuts hot or cold bread. 
2 sizes—for hand or 
motor. 











Jas. H. Moffett & Son J. F. May, North American Land 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


1350 Broadway Bidg., 36 South State St. 318 | dh Fe Bldg. 


50 Broadway 





E. B. MYERS CO.,511 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
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For 31 Years 





John T. Fairhurst 


has been designing, improving and perfecting folding par- 
titions. And here is the partition which bears his name: 


The FAIRHURST FOLDING PARTITION 





FAIRHURST UNIT-FOLD PARTITIONS in 
the BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JR. H. S., Nor 
walk, Conn., Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Hart 


ford and Boston, Architects 


Above Fairhurst Unit-fold Partition separating 
gymnasium and auditorium. Gym side of parti 
tion built up of narrow beaded boards to pro 
vide satisfactory wall for handball courts. The 
small wicket doors (near right and left ends of 
partition) close flush, with flush hinges and 


hardware. 





Left—Seven units are hidden in a closet at each 


side when the partition is open. The unit swing 
ing open, in the illustration, is the door to the compartment containing seven of the partition units. This 


door closes flush with the wall. Partition entirely out of sight. 


Right—View of auditorium from gymnasium. The Fairhurst Unit-fold Partition units are flush panels on 


the auditorium side. (The curtains in this illustration form a shallow stage set.) 


%]N IMPORTANT feature of these partitions is that even excessive set- 
tling of a building does not hinder the smooth operation of a Fairhurst 





Partition because each door rolls on the floor and is connected to over- 
head guide in such a way that any variation in the height of the opening is 
automatically compensated for. Smaller partitions for dividing class and lecture ' 


rooms are available. 


Send for detailed information on both 
the partitions and the wardrobes. 


Park Winton & True Co., 101 Park Ave., New York 
1855 Factory: Addison, New York 1931 
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Protessionalizing Teaching 


What a teacher in the primary 
grades should learn is not what 
to teach but how to teach it 


By FRANK CODY, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit 


trade? Does it require four years of college 
study to prepare a person to teach a first 
grade child to read and write, or is teaching 
merely a skill, a trick any fairly intelligent person 
can pick up by imitation and perfect by practice? 
The contrast between a profession and a trade 
is a fundamental one. The term profession im- 
plies a public acknowledgment of attainments 
in special knowledge as distinguished from mere 
skill, a vocation, in which this knowledge is ap- 
plied in the service of others. A trade, on the 
other hand, is based primarily on skill, not upon 
knowledge. A craftsman is a person who can 
perform certain types of work skillfully, even 
artistically, but he is peid for his skill not for 
his knowledge. From the earliest days “the” pro- 
fessions were theology, law and medicine. In each 
of these the “professor” to be of value must be 
skillful, it is true, but skillful in applying knowl- 
edge, not skillful in the use of tools or in making 
certain muscular movements. Moreover, the 
knowledge that is applied to the service of others 
must be the right knowledge. Before society per- 
mits the clergyman, the lawyer or the doctor to 
practice, it requires him to prove the extent and 
soundness of his knowledge, and when he has met 
the standard requirements it confers degrees upon 
him and gives him a license to practice. 
Education has grown from the top downwards. 
The first schools were training centers for the 


i; TEACHING a profession? Or merely a 


professions, institutions for imparting knowledge. 
The second schools were preparatory schools for 
the professional schools. But with the develop- 
ment of democracy and the rise of the common 
people, a profound change took place both in the 
functions of education and in the social order. In 
the old days knowledge was the privilege of the 
few but now no ignorant man can hope to play 
his part successfully in the complex social life of 
the day. As far back as 1787, our forefathers 
recognized the universal need for education and 
decreed that “Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” Each 
step of progress since that time bears eloquent 
testimony to their wisdom. Education to-day is 
being socialized and vitalized. That is, teaching 
is no longer concerned merely with the acquisition 
of knowledge, schools are no longer merely train- 
ing centers for professional schools. The primary 
objectives are (1) the development of the indi- 
vidual as an individual and (2) the adjustment of 
that developed individual to his place in the socia: 
order. The aim of “good citizenship” or “social 
efficiency” is replacing the academic ideals of 
training for “the professions.”’ 

Teaching has long been recognized as a profes- 
sion because the teacher was expected to “know” 
her subject, and to “know” meant a long period 
of study. The more difficult the subject, the longer 





the preparation required. Hence, the longer train- 
ing, the higher degrees, the greater esteem and 
the larger salaries were accorded to college pro- 
fessors. High school teachers were considered on 
a lower level, elementary teachers on a still lower 
level, while anyone was supposed to be able to care 
for children in the kindergarten. To this day in 
our large cities salary schedules are modeled on 
the old conventions and there are many persons 
who say “It is evident that a teacher must pre- 
pare herself for a long time and must know a 
great deal to teach Latin or chemistry in the high 
school, but what does a first grade teacher have 
to know to teach reading and writing to begin- 
ners ?” 


Preparing the Teacher of To-day 


The first teacher training courses were based 
on this same idea. They taught the prospective 
teacher the subject she was to teach, not how 
she was to teach it. Little by little courses in 
method and related courses in psychology, biology, 
sociology, have crept in, until to-day preparation 
for teaching is plainly recognized as a profes- 
sional preparation in the highest and best sense 
of the term. The first grade teacher does not 
need to know much to teach a child to read in the 
sense that the subject matter will be learned and 
difficult. It will not. It will be exceedingly sim- 
ple. But modern scientific study has shown that 
reading is an amazingly complex process and that 
success in teaching a child to read depends upon 
the possession by the teacher of a great fund of 
knowledge about the nature of the child, the 
nature of the reading process and the ways in 
which human beings are best controlled and de- 
veloped. Moreover, the most important task of 
the school proves to be not the imparting of knowl- 
edge but the interpretation of life, and even a 
first grade teacher, who is to interpret sun- 
shine and birds, policemen and firemen, money, 
automobiles and food to little children, must have 
as a background a wealth of knowledge of history, 
of science, of sociology and of political economy 
that is simply staggering. 

All over the country the demand is springing 
up that no one be allowed to teach anywhere in 
the school system with less education than can be 
secured in four years’ time beyond the high school. 
One school system after another is adopting the 
slogan, “equal pay for equal training.” Slowly it 
is becoming evident that the most important work 
of the entire school system is being done in the 
grades. There attitudes of mind and habits of 


work are fixed for life. There the school reaches 
all the children of all the people. There the foun- 
dations of society must be well laid. 
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It appears, therefore, that our present system 
is upside down. It is in the kindergarten and 
primary grades that expert service is of most im- 
portance and when a day shall come that the child 
will be properly started on his career and given 
the right habits of work in the grades, even un- 
skilled teaching in the high school will not be able 
to spoil him. It is probable that in the not too 
distant future the importance of the work done 
in the early grades will be recognized by demand- 
ing of kindergarten and primary teachers the 
most thorough training of any teachers in the 
system and by paying them as high salaries as 
are paid elsewhere. There will also be found the 
most complete laboratories for the exact measure- 
ment of children and the largest amount of scien- 
tific investigation of child nature and of the 
learning process. 

Every forward step of progress seems strange 
and revolutionary when it is first apprehended 
by the mind, but when it is based upon sound 
principles and real needs, no contrary opinions 
can prevent its eventual supremacy. Students of 
educational progress can plainly see the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

In time, four years of training will be required 
of every person who teaches. In time, equal pay 
for equal professional training will be the rule, 
not the exception. In time, the importance of 
elementary education will be recognized by all. 
To teach in the grades will no longer be a job. 





A Device That Protects the Bus 
Traveling School Child 


Traffic on traveled highways has a marked 
tendency to flow uninterrupted past loading and 
unloading school busses in spite of bus drivers, 
teachers, parents, school officials, traffic cops, stop 
lights, side arm signals, vivid bus body colors and 
the state law. 

Grover VanDuyn, superintendent of the Han- 
cock County Schools, Greenfield, Ind., along with 
other school superintendents, has become con- 
vinced that the wilfully careless motorist needs to 
be startled into recognition of his obvious duty 
to protect children. VanDuyn’s device consists of 
a life-size and lifelike figure of a small child with 
an electrically lighted warning signal on a pro- 
jecting arm. Concealed in a frame at the rear of 
the bus, the figure leaps downward to the road- 
way at the will of the driver and the light flashes 
an additional signal. It appears to be the most 
startling and effective device yet patented, accord- 
ing to comment in the Greenfield Daily Reporter. 
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Teaching Citizenship in the 
Chicago Schools 


By ESTON V. TUBBS, Director, Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago Public Schools 


quently voice the opinion that the first 

supreme test of democracy will take place 
in our larger cities. Millions of people of all 
races, embracing every shade of political opinion 
and rendering fealty to all religious faiths, make 
up the modern metropolis. The life of the great 
city has become so intricate and complex and at 
the same time so impersonal that the agencies 
that society has contrived out of the experience of 
the past are proving inadequate to withstand the 


G aunty s of modern social trends fre- 


social strains and stresses that are coming to be 
more and more assertive with the passing of time. 

An analysis of the genus homo of our great 
urban centers brings to light some interesting 
deductions. In the world of material things we 
find him, generally speaking, to be amazingly 
progressive. In the manufacturing plant he does 
not hesitate to scrap machinery worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and supplant it with 
equipment that is more economical in its opera- 
tion or more efficient in increasing production. 
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The courses of study planned for the Chicago public schools presuppose 

rather generous library facilities, both for basic text and supplementary 

materials. Here is shown the well organized school library of the Foreman 

Junior High School, which is an important factor in training the pupils for 
effective citizenship. 
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He seizes avidly every opportunity to increase 
human comforts. He is ever open-minded to new 
ideas that give promise of improving his own 
financial position. But in the realm of economics, 
sociology or politics he is to all intents and pur- 
poses a different person. At the mere mention of 
the five-day week, insurance against unemploy- 
ment, improvement in judicial procedure or 
change in the form of municipal administration 
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of imperious demands with resolution and high 
intelligence. They must be prepared to declare 
their independence of the blighting effects of edu- 
cational formalism. It is equally important that 
they resolve to follow the truth and fear not. 
Citizenship training in the Chicago schools 
takes on several different forms, but there is one 
common objective toward which all the work is 
pointed. Briefly, this objective may be stated as 
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e 
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These pupils were in charge of a clean-up campaign conducted by Sullivan Junior High School, Chicago. 


he seems to revert almost instantly to his primi- 
tive instincts. For cool deliberation and a judicial 
attitude of mind, he substitutes prejudice and 
blind emotion. And woe be unto that person who 
attempts to bring to bear upon social problems 
the same processes of reasoning that have proved 
so successful in the research laboratory. At this 
point we find ourselves face to face with the great- 
est problem that faces the American people to-day. 

One of the first things we need to recognize is 
that we are living in a world that is quite differ- 
ent from the one we knew a decade ago. The 
kaleidoscope of progress has been cast into en- 
tirely new patterns. If our schools are to meet 
successfully the challenge of these changed and 
ever changing conditions, it will be necessary for 
teachers and administrators to face a multitude 


follows: citizenship through creative experience. 
This type of experience is brought about through 
the use of valuable course of study materials, and 
by providing a wide range of opportunities in the 
classroom and in the school itself for training in 
situations that develop initiative and the ability 
to assume responsibility. 


What Education Should Provide 


Loose thinking is responsible for a point of 
view held by a number of persons that the teach- 
ing of facts is passé. It should be borne in mind 
that one cannot think in a vacuum. Facts are 
absolutely essential in the development of intelli- 
gence. Perhaps common ground may be found in 
advancing the premise that the difficulty is not so 
much in the general thesis that facts should not 
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be taught but that the summum bonum of educa- 
tion is in determining what knowledge is of most 
worth and in choosing the most effective way of 
presenting it to children on the different grade 
levels. 

Perhaps the statement just made can best be 
illustrated by contrasting old with modern pro- 
cedures. The approach to the teaching of citizen- 
ship in one of the first textbooks written in the 
United States in this field was as follows: 

Question: Why do men live together in society? 


TABLE I—SCHEDULE OF TALKS FOR 1930-31 
Chicago’s Early Beginnings 
The early explorers; first settlers, early life in the 
Chicago region; the Indians; Fort Dearborn and the 
Massacre; Chicago a town in 1833. 

October 4, 1930 October 18, 1930 
October 11, 1930 October 25, 1930 
Chicago and Health 
Sanitation in the early days; terrible epidemics; 
Chicago wakes up; the Sanitary District and its work. 
November 1, 1930 November 15, 1930 
November 8, 1930 November 22, 1930 
Transportation and Chicago 

Many kinds of transportation; why Chicago became | 
the gateway to the West; canals; development of local 
transportation; Chicago a railroad center. 

December 6, 1930 January 10, 1931 
December 13, 1930 January 17, 1931 
Education, Past and Present in Chicago 
Our earliest schools; the beginnings of public educa- 


tion; our parochial and public schools of to-day; 
colleges and universities. 
January 24, 1931 February 7, 1931 


February 14, 1931 
Protection of Life and Property 
Our early fire and police protection; volunteer fire- 
men; vigilance committees; the Chicago Fire of 1871. 
February 28, 1931 March 14, 1931 
March 7, 1931 March 21, 1931 
Four Historic Sites and What They Mean in Chicago's 
History 
The Chicago Portage; Marquette’s Winter Quarters; 
Fort Dearborn; the Kinzie House. 

March 28, 1931 April 18, 1931 
April 11, 1931 April 25, 1931 
Three Historic Sites and What They Mean in Chicago's 
History 
The Fort Dearborn Massacre; the Sauganash Hotel; 
the Water Tower. 
May 9, 1931 
May 16, 1931 


January 31, 1931 


May 23, 1931 
May 30, 1931 


Answer: Because God made them to live to- 
gether in society. 

Question: How does that appear? 

Answer: God has given to men a social nature, 
which renders society necessary to their happi- 
ness and improvement. 

Question: If a man is willing to forego the ad- 
vantages of society, may he not cease to be a 
member of it? 

Answer: He has no right to forego the advan- 
tages of society. 
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Question: How does that appear? 
Answer: God designed that he should live in 
society and enjoy its benefits, and he has no right 
to act contrary to that design. 

The modern approach in the teaching of citi- 
zenship may well be illustrated by a few selected 
items of a unit taken from the new course of 
study in the social studies that is being prepared 
by the bureau of curriculum, Chicago Public 
Schools. The unit selected for the purpose of this 
illustration is taken from the work of the second 
semester of the ninth grade. 


I. Problems in Making a Living. 
1. Why we have industrial problems. 
2. Why differences of opinions arise. 
3. What some of the present day problems are. 
4. How disputes between capital and labor are 
being adjusted. 


Il. Teaching Objectives. 


1. To develop an understanding and an im- 
partial view of some of the problems of 
industry. 

. To develop an appreciation of the services of 
labor and capital to the community. 

3. To survey the United States with respect to 
our economic situation and the present 
day problems in making a living. 


wy) 


Ill. Outstanding Problems. 

Elements to develop attitudes, ideals and un- 

derstandings. 

1. Why we have industrial preblems; differ- 
ences in wealth; combinations of labor; 
combinations of capital; differences of 
viewpoint. 

2. Why some of the difficuties arise: hours of 
labor; working conditions; wages; strikes; 
lockouts; black lists; closed shop; open 
shop; injunction; unemployment; women 
in industry; children in industry. 

3. What some of the present day problems are: 
prosperity and hard times; present situa- 
tion; effect of the World War; review of 
hard times in 1837, 1857, 1893, causes and 
results; importance of patience in adver- 
sity; thrift in prosperity; possible solu- 
tions; unemployment; factors affecting 
employment; chief causes of idleness at the 
present time; dangers of unemployment; 
remedies; farm relief; how the farm 
problem came to be; some farm relief 
measures ; what we can do; education; im- 
portance of education in a democracy; ex- 
tension of education in the United States; 

present day problems in education. 
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Chicago pupils view the bed on which Lincoln died, on display at the Chicago Historical Society. 


1. How differences between capital and labor 
are being adjusted: labor organizations— 
American Federation of Labor; social in- 
surance; workmen’s compensation laws; 
profit sharing; welfare work; conferences 
of labor and capital; arbitration; team- 
work; compulsory school attendance laws; 
continuation schools; government aid. 


IV. Suggested Ways of Approach. 


1. Members of the class may read aloud “The 
Public Labor and Capital,” by John Calder, 
Readings in Vocational Life, edited by 
Howard C. Hill, pp. 248-250. 

2. Compare the “Policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor” and “The Industrial 
Creed of a Capitalist,” by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in Readings in Vocational Life. 

3. Scan the newspapers for a week to find 
articles by leaders in the industrial and 
educational fields. List the problems in in- 
dustry and in education as they see them. 


4. Make a collection of cartoons dealing with 
present day problems in making a living. 


V. Suggestions for Pupil Activities. 


The teacher will assign activities with due re- 
gard to individual differences. The order of as- 
signment of activities is left to the discretion of 
the teacher. 

The following selections were made from a list 
of thirty-nine pupil activities. 

1. Go through an edition of a newspaper for a 
week. Collect items regarding conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor. Report to the 
class. 

. Make posters illustrating the following: 
strike; black list; lockout; boycott; closed 
shop; open shop; injunction. 

. Discuss the effect on unemployment if the 
working day were shortened. 

4. Make “then and now” cartoons showing 

child labor in early days and compulsory 
school attendance of to-day; the factory of 
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TABLE II—SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO 
CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


COVERING 


Total Number of Schools—301 


Grades 


Inquiry 


Number of Schools Reporting 


L. 


oe bo 


— 


16 


5. 


= 





). 


Community use of school 
building 

Civic groups 

Ps Re 

Forums . 

Polling place 

Community center 

Has school P. T. A. 

Has school community 
council 

Has school form of stu- 
dent government 

Entire school . 

Special divisions 

Does the school encour- 
age participation in 
activities sponsored by 
organizations outside 
system 

i 

Speaking contests 

Young people’s civic 
council 

Clean-up Week 

Boys’ Week 

Girls’ Week 

Are civics clubs organ- 
ized among pupils 

Special uses of civics 
topics 

Assemblies 

English classes 

Are observation trips en- 
couraged 

Is current material used 
to supplement civics 
texts 

Are current problems 
discussed 

Classes 


Clubs 


. Are new social studies 


outlines used 

Are standardized civics 
texts used . 

Is “safety first” instruc- 
tion formalized 

Number of department- 
alized teachers of civ- 
ics and social studies 

Number of which it is 
major subject . 

Schools submitting civics 
examination questions 

Schools in which “civic 
education” is a special- 
ized project - 


a century ago and the modern 
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56 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


ACTIVITIES 


Grades 


239 


158 


IN THE 


Percentage of 
Total No. 
I to VI I to VIII of Schools 


62 
16 


63 
29 


ve 


36 


97 
66 


88 


a 


26 
40 


factory; 


capital and labor working against each 
other and capital and labor cooperating. 
Investigate and report on the continuation 
schools of Chicago, attendance; subjects 
offered; length of day; value of work. 
Make arrangements with your principal to 


interview an employer of labor. 


Find out 


whether employment in his business is af- 
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fected by seasons, by technological im- 
provements, by business depression. Ask 
him to suggest ways that would bring 
about more uniformity of employment. Re- 
port to the class. 

7. Make the following graphs: development of 
railroads in the United States; the increase 
in production of automobiles; the increase 


TABLE III—SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
COVERING CITIZENSHIP TRAINING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Percentage 


Junior Senior of 
High High Total No. | 
Inquiry Schools Schools of Schools | 
Total Number of Schools—44 
Number of Schools Reporting 20 24 
1. Community use of school 
a eee | 13 70 
Civic groups .................... 10 7 39 
& ae re Be .» 7 45 
Fe ne eevee 4 3 16 
Polling place .... ake a 3 18 
Community center ........ 0 3 7 
2. Has seneo P. T.. A....... 13 13 59 
3. Has school community 
IE tetas . 12 16 64 
4. Has school form of stu- 
dent government ........ 19 20 89 
Entire school ...... 15 18 75 
Special divisions ...... .. 2 6 25 
5. Does the school encour- 
age participation in 
activities sponsored by 
organizations outside 
system ..... 20 21 93 
3 aa Stiestitincl 17 61 
Speaking contests . 8 22 68 
Young people’s civic 
council we 10 17 61 
Clean-up Week 19 23 95 
Boys’ Week 19 23 95 
Girls’ Week 19 21 91 
6. Are civics clubs organ- 
ized among pupils 20 20 91 
7. Special uses of civics 
topics 
Assemblies .- 20 24 100 
English classes 20 24 100 
8. Are observation trips 
encouraged .. 19 24 98 
9. Is current material used 
to supplement civics 
texts - 19 24 98 
10. Are current problems 
discussed 
RINNE cases ccocsaasissess 19 24 98 
Clubs PE eS 18 17 80 
11. Are new social studies 
outlines used ............ . ae 11 66 
12. Are standardized civics 
et Ge... 8 6 34 
13. Is “safety first” instruc- 
tion formalized ....... , 2 7 43 
14. Number of department- 
alized teachers of civ- 
ics and social studies.. 135 172 
Number of which it is 
major subject .............. 106 160 
15. Schools submitting civics 
examination questions 9 12 48 
16. Schools in which “civic 
education” is a_ spe- 
cialized project 15 14 66 
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By safeguarding their fellow pupils these junior police develop their own citizenship qualities. 


in the number of wage earners. Discuss 
the graphs. List some results of mass pro- 
duction after studying the graphs. 

8. Debate: The United States should have an 
old age pension law. 

9. Dramatize the value of collective bargaining 
as contrasted with unorganized methods 
of improving the working conditions. 

10. Appoint a committee to make a school sur- 
vey to investigate and report on: (a) 
building and equipment; (b) teachers and 
pupils; (c) subjects offered; (d) other 
school activities; (e) school spirit. Before 
beginning the survey make a detailed out- 
line for the investigation. 


VI. Visual Aids. (References omitted for sake of 
brevity.) 
VII. References for Pupils. 
VIII. References for Teachers. 
IX. Some Standards of Attainment. 
Pupils should: 
1. Be able to state the causes of industrial 
disputes. 
2. Be able to show the relationships between 
labor and production. 
3. Have a simple understanding of the prin- 
cipal problems of labor and of capital. 
1. Know the principal effects of the industrial 
revolution on labor and capital. 


5. Understand that the beginnings of the pres- 
ent farm problem are to be found in the 
early history of our country. 

. Appreciate the need for organization and co- 
operation in solving the farm problem. 

7. Understand that the present situation is the 
result of many factors such as: the indus- 
trial revolution; the World War; the 
transition from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation; automatic machinery. 

8. Understand the problems of providing for 
education in a large school system so that a 
desire to make use of the opportunities 
the school provides will result. 

9. Develop an interest in reading editorials, 
magazine articles and other accounts of 
present day problems. 

10. Know how labor and organization developed. 

11. Appreciate the services of labor and capital 
to the community. 

12. Understand the problems resulting from the 
employment of women and children. 

13. Know some of the methods that labor and 
capital are using in attempting to solve 
their difficulties. 

It will be observed that the emphasis in the 
course of study unit given above is placed upon 
pupil activities. These activities are purposive. 
They introduce the pupil to types of experience 
that should register in an effective way in his 
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intellectual life. The underlying purpose of the 
course of study in citizenship is to provide for a 
gradual but sure growth on the part of the pupil 
in the power that comes from the development of 
a discriminating mind. This is of the utmost im- 
portance if our young people are to perform their 
duties as citizens with intelligence and courage. 

Our new courses of study presuppose rather 
generous library facilities both for basic text and 
supplementary materials. The bureau of visual 
instruction, Chicago Public Schools, possesses 
250,000 slides and 353 films. The circulation of 
slides last year was 607,823, and the film circula- 
tion was 2,542. In addition to these facilities, 
many of the individual schools have splendid 
collections of visual instruction materials of their 
own. A large part of these slides and films bears 
upon the various phases of citizenship training. 
These materials are used very generally through- 
out the schools of the city to enrich the regular 
work of the classroom. 


Safety Patrols Save Many Lives 


Many organizations of different types such as 
school cities—an adaptation of the local municipal 
government—are very general. Variations of the 
state and federal governments are also quite 
common. Pupil participation in the actual gov- 
ernment of many schools is encouraged through 
councils made up of room and organization repre- 
sentatives. Clubs of every type abound. 

The Chicago schools seek to afford wide oppor- 
tunities for enabling pupils to assume responsibil- 
ity, and in doing many things that are for the 
common welfare of the school community. This 
is best illustrated in the splendid service that is 
rendered by the safety patrols. Without doubt 
several lives are saved each year and severe in- 
juries avoided as a result of the vigilance of the 
safety patrols. Occasionally some of these boys 
sacrifice their own lives in their endeavor to pro- 
tect their fellow students. Resourceful principals 
provide many other responsibilities in connection 
with the administration of the school that are de- 
signed to develop high ideals of service among 
pupils. In this way, they learn through creative 
experience how the common good is dependent 
upon the active cooperation of each individual 
pupil in bringing about the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Few school systems in the United States place 
as much emphasis upon physical education as do 
the schools of Chicago. Few subjects in the pro- 
gram of studies offer the unusual opportunities 
for training in citizenship that are to be found in 
physical education activities. 

Citizenship is developed through (1) providing 
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opportunities for the pupil to adjust himself in 
various activities and situations that are whole- 
some physically, normal mentally and sound so- 
cially; (2) developing sportsmanship, loyalty, 
courage, courtesy, teamwork, leadership and fol- 
lowership; (3) giving opportunity for thought 
and initiative; (4) the ability to make quick ad- 
justment to new situations and a quick response 
to directions; (5) creating a love of exercise and 
recreation for the fun of doing. 

In still other schools, an effective approach to 
the problem of citizenship training is made 
through general group assemblies. The programs 
are designed around some phase of life in which 
most children are interested. Stress is placed 
upon adventure such as Byrd’s experiences at the 
South Pole. The thrill of such an activity has a 
type of emotional appeal that is of vital impor- 
tance in education, although in these latter days 
we seem to be losing sight of this fundamental 
fact. 

Community school projects are emphasized by 
some principals. These usually take on the form 
of pageants in which various phases of the de- 
velopment of Chicago are depicted. Not only do 
teachers and pupils participate in these activities, 
but frequently the interest of the entire commu- 
nity is enlisted in the project. The cumulative ef- 
fect is decidedly wholesome on children and adults 
alike. Such experiences are immediately woven 
into the warp and woof of the life of each boy 
and girl participating in school enterprises of 
this character. 

The direct method of teaching citizenship is 
employed in some of the schools of the city. The 
approach is made by means of a definite outline 
of topics to be emphasized each month. The fol- 
lowing materials illustrating this procedure is 
used by G. H. Wilkinson, principal, Fort Dearborn 
School. Several other schools use variations of 
this method. 

Teaching Loyalty 

The topic for November will be “Loyalty.” The 
first week will treat of loyalty to the city. The 
topics for discussion for each day are given here. 

Monday: The good citizen will help keep the 
streets, alleys and vacant lots free from rubbish. 

Tuesday: The good citizen will make the city 
beautiful by planting trees and shrubs. 

Wednesday: The good citizen will give build- 
ings and fences a coat of paint occasionally. 

Thursday: The good citizen will vote on elec- 
tion day. 

Friday: The good citizen will pay taxes and 
license fees promptly. 

The second week will treat of home loyalty. 
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The habit of periodic saving is encouraged by this commercial continuation school bank. 


The good citizen will endeavor to accomplish 
the following: 
1. Go directly home after school if his parents 
so desire. 
2. Give his earnings, in case of necessity, to the 
support of the family. 
3. Try to make the home a cheerful place. 
1. Cooperate with other members of the family 
in promoting the welfare of all. 
5. Do his home work as required by his teacher. 
The third week will treat of loyalty to the class- 
room. 
The good citizen will: 
1. Try to maintain his room’s standing by be- 
ing a good student. 
2. Not take privileges which are not granted 
to all. 
3. Make it easy, by his example, for his neigh- 
bor who sits near him, to be well behaved. 
4. Work to the limit of his capacity. 
5. Give up his own selfish ways for the good 
of the room. 
The fourth week will treat of loyalty to the 
school. 
The good citizen will: 
1. Bring no discredit on his school by any of 
his actions. 
2. Have a fine school spirit. 
3. Not be selfish; he works for the good of all. 


to 
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1. Treat the school patrols and guards with 
respect. 

5. Help to support all interests of the school, 
such as subscribing for the school paper 
and by attending games and school parties. 

This material is used to reenforce the regular 
work done in connection with the regular text 
and other supplementary material. The advocates 
of the direct method are strongly of the opinion 
that much good is to be derived from the discus- 
sion in class of points that are closely related to 
the everyday life and experience of the children. 

On the other hand, there are many others who 
feel that citizenship is caught rather than taught. 
It is their belief that such subjects as literature 
and history furnish innumerable opportunities for 
emphasizing in an indirect manner al] of those 
qualities that inhere in a good citizen. This pro- 
cedure is generally known as the indirect method. 
A study made some time ago by a committee of 
the Chicago Principals’ Club showed that approxi- 
mately one-third of the schools of the city use the 
direct method in teaching citizenship while two- 
thirds employ the indirect procedure. 

One of the unique factors in citizenship train- 
ing in the Chicago schools is the activities spon- 
sored by the Chicago Historical Society. This 
organization through its education committee has 
organized a Junior Citizens’ Club which is 








incorporated under the laws of Illinois. The 
membership of this club is made up of fifteen 
representatives from each cooperating school. 
These representatives are selected by the prin- 
cipal on the basis of scholarship and leadership. 
The present roll of the club numbers 1,200 mem- 
bers. Approximately one-third of the schools of 
the city cooperate with the Chicago Historical 
Society in the work it is doing in the direction of 
citizenship training. 

There are four departments to the club. Three 
of the four are made up of pupils representing 
the junior high schools and the pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools that have seventh and eighth 
grades. The fourth division is composed of pupils 
who were members of the club when they were in 
the elementary and junior high grades, but who 
are now attending senior high school, and wish to 
continue their connection with the organization 
for which they have come to have a strong at- 
tachment. 

In each school cooperating in this work the 
group of pupils is thoroughly organized. The 
officers of the group are a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. There are 
ten cabinet officers who constitute the following 
committees: administration, legislation, publicity, 
service in school committee, memberships, prizes, 
trips to historic sites, service in community, re- 
search and education (studying important histori- 
cal events and putting them in form of pageant), 
entertainment committee. The members of the 
last named committee are responsible for organ- 
izing and putting on pageants in their own school 
and for various groups in the community inter- 
ested in this type of activity. Some prizes are 
given by individual members of the Chicago His- 
torical Society for the best essays written upon 
selected topics. 

Two important meetings are held each year, one 
on Washington’s birthday and the other on Flag 
Day. These have been held in the ballroom of the 
Drake Hotel where the pupils have an opportunity 
to see and hear prominent educators and civic 
leaders. 


A Unique Lecture Course 


There is another phase of the work of the so- 
ciety that is unique. Under the leadership of Dr. 
William H. Johnson, principal of the Volta School, 
a series of talks is given to pupil representatives 
selected by principals of the different schools of 
the city. The tickets for these meetings are usu- 
ally given out as a reward of merit. These tickets 
are much coveted by a considerable number of 
pupils in each school. The schedule of talks for 
1930-31 is shown in Table I. 
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The talks are illustrated with stereopticon 
slides. The material presented follows closely the 
course of study for the upper elementary grades. 
At the close of every Saturday morning session a 
“completion test” is given to the pupils. This test 
is based upon the lecture. The results are dis- 
cussed with the group by the lecturer. The test 
constitutes a check on the material presented and 
is also a summary of the talk. When the pupil 
returns to his own school he makes a complete 
report of each meeting to his class. 

The contribution that is being made by the 
Chicago Historical Society in the direction of 
citizenship training through its plan of coopera- 
tion with the schools, public and parochial, is 
invaluable. This is an illustration of what can be 
done by such organizations under wise and ag- 
gressive leadership. 


Developing Community Consciousness 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, 
has sought to emphasize as one of his most im- 
portant policies the development of community 
consciousness in the various school districts of 
the city. He has unceasingly emphasized that 
pride in Chicago and good citizenship are best 
nourished in the school environment. This has led 
to a citywide organization for fostering high 
ideals of civic virtue. The chief factor in this pro- 
gram is the principal of the school. Leadership 
in citizenship training is looked for in this group. 

The principals, with the assistance of their 
teachers, seek to develop the right civic ideals 
through meetings that fall under the foliowing 
heads: Open House for Parents; Fathers’ Night; 
Civic Interest Meeting; Community Leaders’ Con- 
ference. 

The two characteristic aspects of the planning 
for the programs are first, providing something 
that will appeal to popular interest, and second, 
developing a definite objective that is closely re- 
lated to the civic life of both the local community 
and the city. The popular interest programs con- 
sist of such features as singing, dramatics, 
dancing or exhibition numbers in which the chil- 
dren take part; the serving of refreshments; an 
address by a speaker of authority; a lecture on a 
timely civic issue; an educational motion picture 
or stereopticon lecture; a social gathering. 

The definite objectives sometimes take on the 
following forms: to educate the public to the 
necessity of a more equitable tax law; to organize 
the leaders of the community in a concentrated 
attack on the problem of delinquent youth; to or- 
ganize a community character education program 
by school, home, church and organized society ; to 
push a community clean-up drive; to secure funds 
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for a charitable or civic purpose; to arouse the 
public to the seriousness of an evil condition in 
the body politic; to develop community pride in 
school and city. 

An example of a detailed program that has been 
used in several schools of the city with satisfac- 
tory results is given here under the heading, 
“Open House.” 

I. Assembly Program. 

Part 1: Schools of Yesterday: classroom scene, 
organ, dipper and pail, recitation bench, old-fash- 
ioned costumes, spell-down, ciphering match, visit 
by board of inspectors. 

Part 2: Schools of To-day: classroom scene, 
socialized recitation, modern method language 
teaching or meeting of school city council with 
discussion of problems of school. 

II. A Tour of Classrooms. 

A committee of three pupils in each classroom 
will explain use of room and point out exhibits of 
work. 

III. A Visit to the School Cafeteria. 

Programs of this nature are proving valuable 
in accomplishing the desired results in the local 
communities. This spring, the civic work that is 
being done in the schools will be centered in a 
citywide civic assembly held in the Loop, which 
is Chicago’s business center. At this time the civic 
note that has been stressed during the year will 
be greatly accentuated. These programs are out- 
standing in nature. Pageantry plays an impor- 
tant part, and the pupils representing the schools 
of the city come in touch with the great civic 
forces and civic leaders of the city. The impres- 
sions gained by the pupils in the large assemblies 
are reported back to the local schools. In this 
way, the youth of to-day are imbued with a civic 
consciousness that later will be translated into 
terms of good citizenship. 

Civic Training Activities 

A comprehensive view of the civic training 
activities of the Chicago Public Schools is detailed 
in Tables II and III. The data contained in the 
tables were furnished by the principals of the 
schools of Chicago in response to a questionnaire 
prepared by Dr. A. R. Hatton and Edward M. 
Martin, chairman and secretary, respectively, of 
the citizenship committee of Mr. Bogan’s advisory 
council. 

An analysis of the questionnaire summaries 
discloses several interesting facts. In the first 
place, it is encouraging to note that citizenship 
training activities are being stressed in one form 
or another in all the schools of the city. This 
training finds common expression in various 
forms of school and club activities. 
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The following summarization of Tables II and 
III is made to coordinate with the questions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire: 

1. A considerable number of school buildings 
of the city are used for various forms of civic 
purposes. This is particularly true of the high 
schools. High school buildings, for the most part, 
have much more to offer in the way of equipment 
and facilities. to the neighborhoods which they 
serve than do the elementary schools. Although 
some use is made of school buildings as polling 
places, this function might very legitimately be 
increased. 

2. Parent-teacher associations are somewhat 
more popular in high schools than in elementary 
schools. 


What the Questionnaire Disclosed 


3. Community councils are rather common in 
the high schools, but are to be found in only 14 
per cent of our elementary schools. 

4. Various plans of student self-government 
meet with general favor. This is particularly true 
of the high schools in 89 per cent of which organ- 
izations are functioning. 

5. Ninety-three per cent of both the ele- 
mentary schools and high schools encourage 
participation in activities sponsored by outside 
organizations. Clean-up Week, Boys’ Week and 
Girls’ Week are almost universally observed by 
both groups of schools. The high schools lay con- 
siderably more stress upon Hi-Y clubs, young 
people’s civic councils and speaking contests than 
do the elementary schools. 

6. A high percentage of civic clubs is to be 
found in both the elementary and high schools, 
83 and 91 per cent respectively. These clubs are 
a device that constitutes an important part of any 
activity program in citizenship training. 

7. All the junior and senior high schools use 
their assembly periods for special purposes in 
promoting among pupils a better understanding 
of the meaning of citizenship in a democracy. 
Likewise all high schools make use of the work 
in the English classes to emphasize the various 
phases of civic training. Several of our elemen- 
tary schools are handicapped, due to the fact that 
they either do not have any assembly hall at all 
or else what answers for this purpose is a gymna- 
sium that may be used for assembly programs 
of different kinds. The conversion of a gymna- 
sium into an assembly can be done only at the cost 
of considerable effort and inconvenience. 

8. Observation trips are generally encouraged, 
particularly in the high schools. There is a good 
deal of risk involved in chaperoning large groups 
of elementary school children on trips to different 
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points of interest. This explains why the elemen- 
tary schools do not emphasize this. 

9. The use of current material to supplement 
textbooks is all but universal. 

10. Current problems are discussed for the 
most part in classes. Clubs are also used to a 
considerable extent as forums for debating a wide 
range of topics that are pertinent to a proper un- 
derstanding of the civic duties and responsibilities 
of a citizen of Chicago. 

11. The new social studies outlines are used 
in a large number of the schools in the city. This 
is particularly true of the elementary schools. In 
view of the fact that these materials have been 
issued only in mimeographed form and under 
many handicaps, the extent to which they are 
used is particularly gratifying to those teachers, 
principals, district superintendents and those in 
the bureau of curriculum who have contributed 
so much of their time and energy in working on 
these outlines. 

12. A relative small percentage of schools uses 
standardized civic tests. This appropriation for 
all testing purposes for the schools of the city is 
only $5,000. Chicago has had some unhappy ex- 
periences in the past with testing programs im- 
posed from above. The present administration is 
not desirous of repeating these experiences. How- 
ever, many teachers, principals and district 
superintendents are interested in using standard- 
ized tests in checking the results of their own 
work. This is a type of voluntary supervisory 
activity that is meaningful and significant. A de- 
sire to use this type of materials that is sponta- 
neous on the part of teachers and the supervisory 
staff connotes a healthy condition in the Chicago 
schools that augurs well for the future. An annual 
appropriation of at least $50,000 would be neces- 
sary to meet adequately the needs of our schools 
for tests and test materials. This expenditure 
would be more than justified by the results that 
would be obtained through the use of carefully 
administered testing procedures. 

“Safety First” Instruction 

13. “Safety first” instruction is taught for- 
mally in almost three-fourths of our elementary 
schools but in less than half of our high schools. 
The explanation for this difference is not hard to 
find. The need for formalized instruction of this 
character is much greater among younger chil- 
dren in the grades than for more mature high 
school pupils. No doubt work of this nature is 
done in every school in the city. In several schools 
the approach is indirect rather than direct. 

14. As is to be expected, the number of de- 
partmentalized teachers of civics and _ social 
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studies is much higher in the high schools than in 
the grades. The reasons for this situation are too 
obvious to need explanation. 

15. It is not at all clear just what the authors 
of the questionnaire had in mind when they re- 
ferred to the use of civics examination questions. 
The replies indicate that those who made out the 
answers did not understand this inquiry. 

16. Perhaps an explanation should have been 
made in the questionnaire as to the meaning of 
the term “specialized project.”” Whatever it meant, 
a number of schools were guilty as charged in the 
indictment. 


Conquering the City’s Frontier 


A careful study of the data just presented in 
the tables shows quite clearly that citizenship 
training activities are strongly emphasized in all 
the schools of Chicago. Methods of procedure may 
differ somewhat, but there is general agreement 
as to the paramount importance of this kind of 
work. Some historians tell us the frontier has 
disappeared. It may no longer be found in 
stretches of far-flung forests and mountains, but 
it has reappeared in an exaggerated form in the 
tenement districts and bread lines of our large 
cities. Serious problems of a civic nature, like 
Banquo’s ghost, are constantly stalking the halls 
of our schools and other social service institu- 
tions. Not the least of these problems is that of 
introducing American ideals into the stream of 
aliens that is constantly flowing through our ports 
of entry. This group almost invariably finds 
lodgment in our large cities. 

An analysis of the list of “public enemies” com- 
piled by the Chicago Crime Commission affords 
convincing proof that a great deal of unfavorable 
publicity that has been given to the city is the 
result of the activities of certain vicious elements 
that flock to our shores from foreign lands. This 
situation is further aggravated by the fact that it 
is difficult to deport criminal aliens. This is only 
one of the many factors that point clearly to the 
generalization that the great issues of the future 
which affect social relationships will first be met 
in our large cities. 

The great mass of the citizenship of Chicago is 
sound. The ideals that are taught the children 
in our schools are of such character and are 
taught in such fashion that one need have little 
fear regarding the future of the Republic. Al- 
though there are many discouraging and porten- 
tous omens that constantly thrust themselves into 
the limelight of newspaper publicity, there is a 
great deal of convincing proof that would war- 
rant the conclusion that the city is the hope of 
democracy. 
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The Superintendent—the School's 
Chiet Policy Maker 


Never was the country so eager 


for school men to do the 


big work in a manlike way 


By WILLIAM 


series on who are the policy makers of 

American schools has resulted in these six 
flights and brought me to the truth I knew when 
I began: You are the answer. What the educa- 
tional policy in your town is depends more on you 
than upon any other living soul. 

You may be hampered by a board of “‘yes’”” men 
who get the boss’s relatives into the important 
posts ; you may be hampered by a powerful church ; 
you may have a hornets’ nest of opposition teach- 
ers in your system; you may be held back by a 
stingy and unprogressive community. Every su- 
perintendent has his peculiar grief but, according 
to all the studies of the Cubberleys, Strayers, Al- 
macks and Bagleys, you are the one who in the 
long run most influences education in your 
locality. 

If you have read the previous presentations of 
this series you have perceived the singular agree- 
ment of statesmen and educators that your main 
duty is to get your schools away from traditional 
and secondary pursuits into the active and direct 
training of the generation for civic, political 
duty, not as a by-product, but as the preponder- 
ating purpose for which the whole community, 
unmarried as well as childbearing, pays you. I 
gave you some excellent quotations of wise Ameri- 
cans on revising your curriculum and on keeping 
revision going all the time. 


[ee call of Professor O’Shea that I write a 


The Justification for “Extra-Curriculars”’ 


You have noticed, of course, what a growth 
there has been during the past ten years in “extra- 
curriculars.” The many articles in the profes- 
sional magazines have expanded into books. 
Roberts and Draper’s volume, published by 
Heath, makes the startling suggestion that the 
only justification for tax supported high schools 
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is the preparation for democracy, emphasizing 
that the extra-curricular activities do that better 
than the classroom. Dean McConn gives me the 
same impression of his idea of them in college. 
But you cannot read Roberts and Draper’s. ex- 
tended and interesting study without seeing how 
insistent they are that the extra-curriculars must 
be kept at the main civic purpose or be ejected 
from the schools. Here, too, in your curriculum 
revision, you have to see that your teachers have 
a school manual in which the test of whether 
these affairs get the sanction of the school or not 
or are permitted to use its property is printed 
prominently and is examined frequently enough 
to keep these jitneys on the regular route. Some 
of them are valuable enough to be given official 
standing higher than they now have. 


Citizenship by Doing 


The feature recommending most of these pupil 
formed groups is the training in self-government. 
The Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, made this a regular feature of discipline in 
1900. Mary Hooker Johnson, dean of girls, has 
written a delightful book on it. Lewis’s “Democ- 
racy’s High School” came earlier. William Gill’s 
“School City” has cogent urgings for the practice 
of self-government as essential in youth if it is 
to be practiced in civic life. Now the Putnams 
are bringing out Bowden’s “To-morrow’s Ameri- 
cans” which seems to me to establish by argument 
and experiment that we cannot any longer neglect 
to organize every grade of every public school on 
this basis. It means doing what we all talk about. 
It exposes the rather disagreeable truth that the 
main opposition to imposing this responsibility on 
children is our own childish desire to boss every- 
thing. 

Wirt found this a strong reason against the 
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introduction of the economical and beneficial pla- 
toon school. Putting objection into a false assump- 
tion that it is the child’s interest to be mothered, 
the teachers opposing the platoon plan slopped 
much sentiment in the wrong place. Now John 
B. Watson, M. V. O’Shea, Edward Maguire and 
Charles Spain, after much study, say that it is 
the teacher, not the children, who is the real basis 
of the mothering argument. She makes it more 
smothering than otherwise. Professor O’Shea’s 
studies bring out the truth that the social crav- 
ings of children are for cooperation with one 
another. Democracy is that, “You can get 
practically all the conditions of a community in a 
school,” he says, “and it is so near at hand and 
so much more simple than the adult organization 
of government that it should be the training 
ground for civic, social action. Subservience to 
authority imposed from above tends to make 
children run wild. They should be guided to form 
courts and laws. There is nothing so effective 
towards good government. The whole period of 
school life should be a practice in democratic 
society. 

Professor O’Shea finds the autocratic form of 
discipline is going from American schools with 
great rapidity. He made a questionnaire canvass 
of many cities. There is, he finds, almost unani- 
mous agreement that schools must train for 
democracy and that to do this there must be an 
active participation in school government by the 
children. Ninety-four per cent of the schools 
responding are using pupil cooperation in deciding 
usages and in discipline. The pupils are better 
disposed toward this government than they were 
toward adult management. This will be good news 
for Richard Welling, lawyer, military commander, 
gentleman, scholar, and, for a long lifetime, cru- 
sader for civic righteousness in New York. He 
has besought us at our national association meet- 
ings to realize our responsibilities for good gov- 
ernment. Teaching a knowledge of its mechanism, 
he says, is not enough. A printer who is a master 
of his press may produce the most evil of books. 
The corrupt boss knows the form of government 
very well. 


The Fruits of Shirking 


Do you think the crimes of office selling, vote 
buying, graft and neglect of police duty in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, could happen 
if you had done your full duty? The daily appear- 
ance of American children in your company is 
required by law. Yours is a marvelous opportunity 
to organize them into shape for the exercise of 
their civic responsibilities, now, in their most im- 
pressionable years. Let them learn to do by 
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doing. Guide them to do well. Boyd Bode comes 
to mind again: “Much of our education is un- 
friendly to democracy. But if we believe in it, why 
don’t we organize our schools with it in view?” 
Why don’t I go on playing my part on a single 
string: politics made perfect? 


Harnessing School to Community Service 


In planning your program for school work year 
by year you feel a need for some regular partici- 
pation in community affairs involving all the 
children. As the individual child is costing the 
town so much more school money than his father 
is paying, it is proper to ask each boy and girl, 
“What are you doing for this community?” “I’m 
being good,” is the stock answer which means 
so much that it means nothing at all. The scheme 
of Charles Prior, superintendent of schools, Fair- 
haven, Mass., merits your imitation. Every child 
is asked what civic good he is rendering. Every- 
one is encouraged to do some specific work for his 
town. The mayor gives civic diplomas to those 
who come up to a set standard. Frank Rexford, 
director of civics, New York City public schools, 
has youngsters organized as aids to the commis- 
sioner of street cleaning. As a part of their duties 
they urge neglectful citizens to clean up their 
portion of the sidewalk. This is the best kind of 
training for these youngsters, in courage, tact, 
persuasion and success, since it rehearses and cul- 
tivates the abilities that make life worth living. 

Chicago high schools, boosted by the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, spend a week every spring in 
booming the annual clean-up of the streets and 
lots of the city. A project of Chicago teachers 
which has brought many words of praise from 
persons in high places is the Halloween demon- 
stration. Two weeks before this annual nightmare 
that afflicts decent citizens, the schools begin 
pointed lessons on the purpose of public education 
and the source of its financial support. The 
obligation each child is placed under when he is 
provided with schooling, drinking water, paved 
sidewalks and fire protection is developed by ques- 
tioning. The meaning of the daily salute to the 
flag, pledging allegiance to the Republic, that is 
to the grocer, to the man across the street, to the 
whole people, is brought out by guiding children’s 
thoughts into this field. Then comes the showing 
of the absurdity, stupidity and contemptibility of 
breaking these obligations by disloyalty to the 
Republic, that is, to the grocer or to the man 
across the street by annoying him, injuring his 
belongings or trespassing on his property. Then 
comes the renewed pledge to be a true citizen even 
on Halloween. The precinct police officer is en- 
gaged to report to school authorities the name, of- 
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fense and school of every offender. The mayor 
and his chief of police told the newspaper report- 
ers that this intelligent crusade by the teachers 
had reduced the former disorders of Halloween 
to practically nothing. 

John Chewning, superintendent, Evansville, 
Ind., carries police cooperation all the year 
through. Every juvenile offense handled by the 
police is reported to him and to the school in 
which the offender had ever been enrolled. Ex- 
tended through a long enough time and tabulated 
properly, such records ought to establish some- 
thing. The complexity of the problem is appalling. 
So were Pasteur’s and Legendre’s and those of all 
patient students of diseases and betterment. But 
is there any doubt of the efficiency of doing, in 
connection with learning and forming habits? 
Franklin told the young student, “The test of your 
life will not be what did you study or what do 
you know, but what did you do for your fellow 
man?” Therefore you will wish to enrich your 
curriculum with provisions for direct action of 
children for the community, making things to give 
the town, such as the Newark schools’ commemo- 
rative tablets to put on historic spots, or Flora 
Cook’s school made toys for the city orphanage, 
or the Washington Irving School’s sending of 
helpers to city departments, or the Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal’s planting of trees, or the Chicago principals’ 
squads of boys keeping the street free from litter, 
or Edward Delaporte’s safety squads, or the Boy 
Scouts’ good turn every day. This is training in 
generosity, which means, of course, work for the 
gens, the breed, the race, the people, the general 
welfare. 


Acquiring a Wider Outlook 


Almost every school has gone in this direction. 
The principal encourages donations of money 
from the pupils to buy pictures to hang on the 
walls, but the generosity in this doesn’t go far 
enough. “For your school” has too much of selfish- 
ness in it. “For your town” is bigger and more 
civic. Get the wider responsibility exercised. 

Have you noticed the reduction of selfishness 
in prize giving? Chicago discourages pupil compe- 
tition for medals and awards. The Eastern states 
are slower to repudiate this utter subversion of 
the generous democratic doctrine. The secret and 
exclusive fraternities have incurred the opposi- 
tion of even the school boards. New York City 
retains a high school peerage of children selected 
by teachers and entitled by the unfortunately 
suggestive designation, Arista. The elected are 
proclaimed to the rest of the multitude; they wear 
emblems for distinction. Pupils are exhorted by 
teachers to win position in these cliques. Frater- 
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nities sap the democracy of college youth. Mortar 
boards, robes, titles of rank, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
LL.D., handed down from aristocratic Europe 
besmirch the last years of a public school course 
designed by those who adopted equality as the 
motto of the first government in the world to 
devote itself to the common man since Christ’s 
preaching. 

So, Ross Finney reminds us, our educational 
system has antidemocracy woven all through it. 
Sprung from a system that aimed to make the 
scholar a gentleman, a personage, a notable, a 
patrician, a claimant to distinction, education is 
slow to get the revolution into its blood. The 
teacher, says the Christian Science Monitor, is 
sending articles to the Atlantic Monthly, the North 
American Review and other magazines, deploring 
the position she holds in society. We hear her 
complain of being a social outcast. Tut tut! The 
vast majority of us are no lower in any social 
scale than our parents were. We transmit an in- 
feriority complex to one another by whining about 
it. I had it as bad as anyone until Walter Page 
told all of us that the only people worth con- 
sidering who look down on teachers are teachers. 
“Recognize you have a grown-up job, and do it 
like a grown-up.” 

Write a straightforward article on the direct 
democratic training teachers are giving the com- 
ing generation. Send that to your magazine. Get 
others to do the same. It will not take long to 
convince the educational wailers that they are on 
the wrong road. The main thing, remarks Doctor 
Bagley, is civic work in the school. Addresses 
on it in conventions, saluting the flag, singing 
patriotic songs, having children write upon and 
discuss civics, is good, but only a beginning. It 
is life service. Major Meras told us, when the 
National Education Association met in Milwaukee, 
that patriotism is love of country. “There is no 
real love without work and sacrifice.” ‘Now, 
now,” cries Kilpatric, “not waiting for the future, 
must the practice come. Deferred dividends are 
not the true aims of school.” 


Pomp and Glory 


You needn’t stop your beautiful ceremonies. 
The flag salute, the pledge of allegiance, the plac- 
ing of flowers on the graves of dead soldiers, the 
patriotic pageants, feed an appetite for beauty 
and rite. John Finley’s resurrection of the Athen- 
ian civic oath is in all the books on teaching de- 
mocracy. It is a heart warming sight to see a 
thousand youngsters with hand on heart promise 
to serve their city. It is also thrilling to observe 
a thousand high-schoolers in perfect time, en- 
courage eleven strugglers to move an inflated pig- 
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skin from one place to another place. Each cere- 
mony has about the same political effect unless 
the one is by frequent and intelligent effort inte- 
grated with patriotic service. If you must have 
these exaggerated athletics, provide for the finan- 
cial profits to be expended on a town park, a 
library, a hospital or on some specific benefit be- 
yond the school. 

Have you adopted a citizenship day? This is a 
ceremony of welcome to the youths who in the 
year have reached the age of twenty-one, and to 
the foreign born who have become citizens. The 
school conducts the ceremony. A revered citizen 
delivers the short and stirring address. The 
camera men from the newspaper photograph the 
novitiates. The school band plays. The children 
entertain with a patriotic pageant. As I write 
this in Switzerland, a very old republic, I can look 
out upon a lovely procession of children and 
parents, bearing flowers and walking toward the 
church. The girls wear long flowing white tar- 
latan. Wreaths of white roses are on their heads. 
Yesterday, behind musicians bright with scarlet 
and silver, five hundred of the flower of young 
manhood marched by, each wearing the instru- 
ments of death. Oh, boy, isn’t your business 
worthy of the pomp and beauty of these? 

What you read of the aspirations of the first 
proponents of taking education from parents and 
of making it the concern of a whole people 
palpitates with majestic ideals: equality, union, 
brotherhood, justice, unselfishness, generosity, 
life, liberty, happiness. Can there be any pursuit 
more dignified and important than yours if you 
put your real thought, energy and devotion into 
the essential more than into the merely supple- 
mentary service. Without analysis and criticism 
your prating of democracy is vaporous breath. 


Sons of Nathan Hale 


Democracy is not enough. Democracy killed 
Socrates, fattened Bill Tweed and enriched Dick 
Croker. Democracy, without the school man’s 
thought and courage and work, has brought us 
into the greatest wealth and most abundant crime 
of all the nations of the world. Think, meditate, 
reason. What things are most, not secondarily, 
but principally, necessary to realize the perfect 
union? Get them into school. Utopian? Unques- 
tionably! If men can conceive Utopias they can 
achieve them. There is no dignified theory of life 
other than that you are obligated to move toward 
these things. All the masters have believed that 
there is born in man the urge toward success. 
Socrates, Jesus, Aurelius, Spinoza, Kant, Berg- 
son, Arnold, those whom you call the best, eter- 
nally preached it. “Work thou in well-doing. 
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The God given mandate lives mysteriously written 
within you and leaves no rest night or day till 
it be deciphered and will be obeyed, till it burn 
forth in our conduct a visible acted gospel. This 
is the everlasting yea.” 

The tremendous difficulty of the project can 
inspire you. The number of teachers who will 
oppose or remain apathetic, the resistance of 
boards who are steeped in the politics which it is 
your business to overturn, the persistent super- 
cilious attitude toward national shame, the trivial- 
ity, or worse, of newspapers, magazines, books 
and motion pictures, the decadence of home influ- 
ence, the insecure tenure of your office, make the 
adventure a man sized project. You are liable to 
be shot if you advance. So was Schoolmaster 
Nathan Hale, Horace Mann, Finegan, Engleman, 
Corson, Suzallo, Ettinger, Chadsey, and every- 
body who moved ahead. Your humble servant 
was executed twice by the same city. It is really 
not so painful. Not nearly so many of us are 
officially killed as those who make a business of 
getting political posts. 


The Challenge 


You have more than one professional life to 
give to your country. You can be hanged in Akron 
and resurrected in Bridgeport. We need Nathan 
Hales. What matters most is that you do not 
waste your life on the second-rate, that you man- 
age events and don’t let them manage you. At 
our best moments we all know that we must 
aspire more than we do and then aspire more. 
Advance depends on breaking tradition. When 
we realize how much intelligence, science, art, 
poetry, music and life has been devoted to war, 
how far such efforts would have brought us if 
devoted to improving life instead of destroying 
it, we must see that history has been stained with 
a stupendous stupidity. Americans selected the 
school to correct that. Educational policy is the 
plan to organize society to perfect its living to- 
gether. 

Who is to be the policy maker? Why, you, of 
course. Go to it. You can’t fail. Your board may 
fail; your community may fail, but every patriotic 
effort you make counts. Don’t I know? With all 
my infelicities of temperament and ordinary abili- 
ties I have managed to get the civic training 
deeper and deeper into every school I had a chance 
to manage. You, youngsters in the most respect- 
able and if you serve manfully what will be the 
most respected of all professions, have before you 
the most attractive of all tasks: the realization 
of the good old American public school policy. I 
envy you. I wish I were of your age and had your 
chance. 
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Interest Activities 


and What 


They Mean 
to the 
Pupil 


"<A 
» . » 


How a proper balance between co-curricular projects and 


the academic program vitalizes school life 1s exemplified 


by the records of the boys at Western Reserve Academy 


By RAYMOND A. MICKEL, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


vides some program of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. By that is meant those functions or 
projects carried on outside the classroom. 

Such projects might better be called co-cur- 
ricular or interest activities, first, because they 
should be coordinated with and should supple- 
ment the regular school work and, second, be- 
cause they are based upon the spontaneous in- 
terests of the pupils. Extra implies something 
outside, independent or unrelated. Some schools 
make closely restricted and meager provision for 
such activities. Some go to the other extreme by 
setting no bounds and making little effort toward 
coordination and guidance. 

The importance of these activities is being in- 
creasingly recognized. In them the pupil finds his 
best opportunity for self-expression ; he learns the 


Pivices some pe every secondary school pro- 


importance of cooperation and organization; he 
develops skills and aptitudes that may be invalu- 
able to him later; he may find interests that will 
add happiness to his leisure hours the rest of his 
life. 

We learn better and more permanently those 
things that we learn by doing. An eminent mod- 
ern educator says that education is merely learn- 
ing to do better those desirable things we shall 
probably do anyway. Much that goes on in the 
classroom is apt to be dull and uninteresting be- 
cause it depends on books, imagination and per- 
haps an uninspiring teacher, and so often seems 
to have little to do with life itself. Youth is 
dynamic, craving activity, eager to emulate its 
elders in many ways. Above all, it is curious 
about this thing called life, and is anxious to learn 
how best to meet it. The activities’ program of 
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a school, therefore, becomes of great importance, 
not only as a means of personal and social group 
development but also as a means of supplement- 
ing, enriching and vitalizing the regular courses 
of study. And its place in the whole school plan 
should be carefully considered as the more formal 
part. 

As important as the program itself is the pro- 
vision for its administration. In large schools 
there is danger of considerable numbers gaining 
little or no benefit. In small schools there is dan- 
ger of a few outstanding, capable and popular 
pupils being overburdened. In any case, for 
obvious reasons, the valuable training opportuni- 
ties are almost certain to be unwisely distributed 
unless careful direction is exercised. It should be 
the function of every school to provide for the 
evaluation and supervision of these interest activi- 
ties and to limit and distribute the participation 
of the pupils in such a way that their abilities and 
interests will be best served. 

By the very nature of its position, the boarding 
school is particularly obligated to make provision 
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for an adequate program of interest activities. It 
is school, home and community to its members 
three-fourths of the year. The school that makes 
no such provision is neglecting what is, perhaps, 
its most powerful instrument for the education of 
its pupils. 

Boys of Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, find strong appeals for their leisure time 
in the woodland and farm, in the metal and wood 
shops, in the museums and laboratories, on the 
newspaper and through club and recreational fa- 
cilities. A few years ago a faculty committee was 
appointed to make a careful survey of the pupil 
activities in the school and to submit a plan for 
their organized supervision, limitation and distri- 
bution. The object was to secure the proper bal- 
ance between such activities and the academic 
program. After a protracted study a plan was 
submitted, accepted and put into operation. This 
plan is described in some detail in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

An interest activities’ committee, composed of 
three instructors selected by the headmaster and 





A pupil studies spiders that he has collected, classified and presented to the school museum. 
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The seniors build a cabin in the woods for rendezvous and outing purposes. 


three pupils elected by their fellows, supervises 
the interest activities of the school. It arranges a 
schedule when such is necessary to avoid conflicts. 
It issues charters to all clubs and organizations, 
but only after satisfying itself of their construc- 
tive promise, rechartering them annually if they 
have proved their worthiness. Soon after the 
opening of each term it makes a survey of the in- 
terest activities of every pupil and charts the 
results. Individuals whose cases seem to require 
attention are then interviewed. Activities’ loads 
are cqnsidered in relation to the scholastic achieve- 
ment. Those carrying too much are required to 
unload. Some attempt is made to encourage spe- 
cial interests in those who seem to have none, but 
that is almost unnecessary. Occasionally it calls 
into conference boys who are doing unsatisfactory 
academic work, thereby bringing social pressure 
to bear in the interests of better accomplishment. 
An annual record sheet for each boy preserves a 
complete picture of his interest activities and at 
the end of the year it is placed in his file. 


All interest activities of the school are listed 
under four heads: major honors, minor honors, 
major activities and minor activities. Each group 
is given a point value based on the time required, 
responsibility and school honors involved. A max- 
imum point load, which experience has shown the 
average boy can carry without injury to his 
studies, is allowed. But considerable discretion in 
this matter is left to the committee. Occasionally 
a boy may be permitted to carry somewhat more 
than the maximum if his grades and the circum- 
stances seem to warrant it. On the other hand, a 
boy who is carrying only an average point load 
or less may be devoting a disproportionate amount 
of time to it to the detriment of his class work. 
In this case, the committee lends additional pres- 
sure to the demand for better work by conferring 
with him and requiring him to readjust his load 
or his working schedule. 

A definite effort is constantly made to coordi- 
nate and correlate the interest activities with the 
regular courses of study. Mathematics takes on a 
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rosier hue when applied around the campus and 
farm. Greek history and art become alive in a 
model of the Acropolis made by a boy in the art 
rooms. Curious old Chinese or Egyptian measur- 
ing instruments, made in the shop and put to use, 
tie up both of these traditionally dry subjects and 
make them real. The Astronomy Club and other 
groups find pleasant profit and a common bond 
in the campus observatory, the second oldest now 
standing in the United States. Biology and other 
sciences become vital through the Natural History 
Club and its museum which it started and of 
which it is justly proud. Old English and classical 
characters come to life in the Masquerade Club, 
in painted tapestries made in the art rooms, or in 
models made in the shops. Developing a classical 
museum unites Latin, history, English and the 
crafts in the same picture. And so the story might 
be continued. The important and marked result 
is the heightened interest shown in school work 
because the courses of study are found to be re- 
lated to one another and to everyday affairs. 
These activities absorb happily and construc- 
tively much energy that might otherwise be 
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wasted or worse, or which, in some instances, 
goes into a one-sided sports’ program. Athletics 
has an important place at Western Reserve Acad- 
emy but only toward the end of developing the 
spirit of play and achieving the general educa- 
tional objective. 

Acres of athletic fields and excellent equipment 
provide training ground for health, team work 
and sportsmanship, primarily. Every boy plays 
the game throughout the year, unless physically 
incapacitated. Thorough, periodic medical exami- 
nations and constant check-ups take care of that. 
Interschool games are engaged in but not allowed 
to become the consuming interest. Emphasis is 
placed not so much on winning the game, but on 
how it is played. Yet the results are most credit- 
able when it is considered that the average team 
age is from one to two years under that of most 
of the boys’ high school competitors and many 
other private schools. In the athletic program, 
also, a decided attempt is made to maintain a nor- 
mal balance, both within itself and in relation to 
the whole plan. 

A brief survey of the data collected during the 


Learning to do by doing. 
In his leisure hours, this 


boy works in the metal 


shop and turns out all 


sorts of interesting ob- 
jects, from a letter opener 
for himself to a pewter 
plate for his mother or a 
silver bracelet for his 


sister. 
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Casting metal keels for boats 
they have built in the wood 
shop holds the attention of 
these boys far beyond their 

regular school hours. 
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last three years resulted in some interesting facts 
and conclusions. Last year every boy in school 
was engaged in some regularly organized activity 
outside of his classes. In the three years the com- 
mittee interviewed more than 150 pupils in re- 
gard to their outside activities’ load, its relation 
to their class work and the planning and use of 
their time. The committee found that poor aca- 
demic work is, as a general rule, not due to an 
overload of outside activities, but rather to per- 
sonal traits, attitudes and study habits. More 
than 50 per cent of the boys on the scholastic 
honor roll were among those carrying the heaviest 
activities’ burden. Some achieved better class 
grades when working under pressure, with heavy 
outside obligations, than when they carried very 
little. In spite of this, the committee has usually 
insisted on cutting down heavy loads in order to 
make a better distribution of honors and responsi- 
bility training. It is convinced that this is one of 
its most important functions. It does not make 
the actual distribution, however. The pupils are 
required to do that. All of this tends to develop 
talent, responsibility and self-confidence. 

In the meantime the academic standards of the 
school have gradually risen. Failures are grow- 
ing less frequent. More than 90 per cent of the 
graduates of Western Reserve Academy are found 
in colleges and universities from Maine to Cali- 
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fornia. Their records show only 3 per cent of 
their work failed, including work missed because 
of illness, while 47 per cent was of honor grade 
rank. There can be little doubt that the well bal- 
anced, carefully supervised and coordinated pro- 
gram of interest activities has contributed much 
toward the happiness of the pupils and toward 
the achievement of this enviable record. 





Chicago’s Experiment With 
an “Ability” College 

A radical experiment in educational and teach- 
ing methods is to be tried at the University of 
Chicago, a recent announcement states. 

A new type of college is to be created in which 
the student will be allowed to graduate when he 
can pass a comprehensive examination, whether 
he requires two months, a year or four years. 
The students upon whom the university thinks it 
worth while to spend more time and money will 
then go on in special courses, but still with no 
time limitations, where they will be given degrees. 

The present graduate school is to go, and in 
place of this and the present undergraduate 
courses, the nonprofessional training will be di- 
vided into five main sections, each with a dean. 
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Leading Educators Deplore Loan 
Shark Evil 


Crusade for credit umons as means of driving 
from the field of education the high rate money 
lenders 1s endorsed by many school superintendents 


IDESPREAD interest in the problem 

\ / \ of financing teachers’ personal loans is 

shown by leading school superintend- 
ents who have written to The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
in comment upon the article entitled “Giving 
Battle to High Interest Money Lenders,” which 
appeared in the January issue. 

WILLIs A. SUTTON, president, National Educa- 
tion Association, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Ga.: 

“The loan shark evil has been recognized in 
Atlanta and among the public school teachers for 
a number of years. Pursuant to the study of the 
question a credit union was formed among the 
teachers of Atlanta that has resulted in relieving 
a large number of our teachers who otherwise 
would have been caught in the meshes of the loan 
shark. No work could be of greater value to the 
teachers of the nation than the efforts you are 
making to relieve the teachers of the embarrass- 
ment of going to those who would charge exorbi- 
tant prices. I give my hearty commendation to the 
article in the January issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS and to the effort being made to give the 
teachers a chance to borrow at a reasonable rate.” 


Doctor Cooper Commends the Movement 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 

“TI did not have any idea that this loan business 
had become so much of an incubus upon the teach- 
ing profession. I have no information on the sub- 
ject other than what is in your article, so that all 
I can do is to wish you well in your campaign to 
benefit the teachers and to congratulate you upon 
attacking the problem so vigorously.” 

The need for thrift and savings to provide 
financial security is stressed by Mrs. SUSAN M. 
DORSEY, superintendent emeritus of schools, Los 
Angeles. 


“T have read with interest and approval in the 
January number of The NATION’S SCHOOLS the 
article ‘Giving Battle to High Interest Money 
Lenders.’ I commend the intelligent and humane 
effort of your magazine to inform the profession 
on the advantages of the credit union as a loaning 
agency for teachers. 

“Still, I must urge that while borrowing at rea- 
sonable rates of interest should be possible, every 
teacher should make plans at the outset of his 
career for financial security through a small sav- 
ings account never to be touched except in cases 
of emergency and through an accident and sick- 
ness policy in a thoroughly reliable company. The 
self-respect and ease of mind that come from these 
two hostages to fortune cannot be measured.” 

UEL W. LAMKIN, president of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, Maryville, Mo., heartily endorses the 
battle with these words: 

“I am glad to see you taking the initiative in 
opposing the high interest rates which teachers 
have to pay on necessary loans. I wish you every 
success.” 


Teachers Should Know Better, Says Mr. Blair 


The superintendent of public instruction for 
Illinois, FRANCIS G. BLAIR, comments as follows: 

“Certainly anything that can be done to save 
innocent persons from such slaughter ought to be 
done. My own feeling is that the best cure that 
can be administered is to let them be bitten once. 
Anyone who has a high school education and in- 
telligence ought to know something about the laws 
of interest which would make him proof against 
such fakers. There are many places in every com- 
munity where men and women of character and 
reputation for honesty and paying their debts can 
always secure a loan at reasonable interest. How- 
ever, I agree with your general attitude against 
these hold-up concerns even when the victims 
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themselves perhaps deserve very little sympathy.” 

J. M. GWINN, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, stresses the need for education of teach- 
ers concerning their personal finances, in addition 
to his words of commendation for the credit union: 

“IT can say that the information contained in 
your article was a great surprise to me. I had no 
knowledge that teachers were paying so great a 
sum to loan sharks. You are to be highly com- 
mended for bringing the facts to the attention of 
the public and especially to school executives. 
Some vigorous action should be taken to remedy 
such conditions. The situation made clear by you 
emphasizes again the need teachers have for edu- 
cation on personal finances. Teachers are as a 
class men and women of high ideals. However, 
along with these ideals they should consider the 
practical things of life.” 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR, a director of the Virginia 
Education Association and a former president of 
the National Education Association, is enthusias- 
tic in her approval of credit unions: 

“IT am delighted to know that The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS has taken up the cudgels for the teachers 
against the high interest money lenders. The sad 
examples cited in your January article are, I fear, 
only too common throughout the country. The 
ever increasing demands that teachers have on 
their frequently inadequate salaries do not leave 
very wide emergency margins. I believe a credit 
union to be a satisfactory answer to a very real 
need. If I can be of any service, please call on me.” 

EDWIN G. BROOME, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, expresses surprise that borrowing 
from loan sharks is so prevalent, but believes that 
better opportunities of borrowing should be of- 
fered. He writes: 

“T am surprised that the practice of borrowing 
from loan sharks is so prevalent among teachers. 
I have reason to believe that there is very little of 
it in my own city. I do not recall having heard of 
more than one or two cases since I have been in 
Philadelphia. Nevertheless, the practice may be 
much more prevalent than I suspect. 

“Whether it is prevalent or not, it is a bad prac- 
tice, and ought to be checked by the offering of 
better opportunities such as your plan provides. 
There is no reason why such fine, useful service 
as teaching should be preyed upon by loan sharks.” 


Credit Union a Sound Venture 


Hearty endorsement of the move to establish 
credit unions more extensively is contained in a 
letter from WILLIAM MCANDREW, former superin- 
tendent of Chicago’s schools, and educational 
critic, as follows: 

“You and I know that there is no class of work- 
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ers more honest and generally intelligent than 
teachers. Now, we have a recent confirmatory 
declaration by President Hoover. But with money, 
teachers are not so smart. They haven’t had 
enough of it to gain experience. You should keep 
on telling superintendents how profitable a credit 
union of teachers, themselves, can be made. It can 
be one of the soundest, most professionally fra- 
ternal ventures conceivable. An unworried teacher 
is a community asset.” 


Chicago’s Needs 


How a local political and financial situation in- 
fluences the payment of teachers’ salaries and 
consequently the necessity for borrowing on the 
part of teachers is explained by WILLIAM J. 
BOGAN, superintendent of schools, Chicago. He 
also mentions the repeated solicitation to which 
teachers are subjected by those who wish to make 
“easy” loans to them: 

“Let me commend The NATION’S SCHOOLS for 
the splendid article entitled ‘Giving Battle to High 
Interest Money Lenders.’ 

“Chicago teachers have repeatedly been solicited 
during the past year with offers of ‘easy’ loans. 
Perhaps you know that due to a reassessment of 
all Cook County real estate, the payment of taxes 
was delayed for over two years. During this time 
the teachers were paid irregularly, and many of 
them were hard pressed for funds. Therefore I 
am sure that your article will have an especial ap- 
peal to Chicago teachers.” 

PAUL C. STETSON, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis, reports the existence of a strong teach- 
ers’ credit union among his co-workers, and agrees 
definitely with the other leaders of his profession 
in supporting the crusade against high interest 
lenders: 

“The battle which The NATION’S SCHOOLS is 
waging against Shylocks who prey upon teachers 
who find themselves in need of funds is one that 
should have the aggressive support of every 
teacher and administrator. Many teachers, from 
the very nature of their work, are unfamiliar with 
ordinary banking methods so that when they face 
an emergency they are lured by the high pressure 
salesmanship of unscrupulous firms. When they 
find themselves in the clutches of these usurers, it 
is often difficult and many times a source of em- 
barrassment to get out of them. 

“Indianapolis has had a teachers’ credit union 
for several years. Such unions should be formed 
in every city of any size. 

“You are to be commended upon your crusade 
and you should be assured of the support of every 
one of us.” 

FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools, 
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Montclair, N. J., has taken such an interest in 
this problem that he intends to recommend to the 
teachers’ association in his city the formation of 
a credit union: 

“T think you have opened up a very important 
subject. It is shocking to learn in how many in- 
stances the teachers of this country have been 
compelled or have felt it wise to approach high in- 
terest money lenders to enable them to meet some 
sudden emergency. I hope you can keep up the 
good work, for in nearly every city of any size it 
seems to me that it would be advisable for the 
teachers’ organizations to work out some simple 
credit union plan under which teachers could se- 
cure funds at a reasonable rate of interest. I am 
going to take this matter up with our teachers’ 
association, and make the recommendation that 
they form some such credit union as you have 
described in your article.” 

THOMAS W. GOSLING, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, comments: 

“T wish to say that I disapprove of exorbitant 
interest rates not only for teachers but for every- 
body else. Anything that you can do to secure 
reasonable rates for everyone will be much appre- 
ciated by the general public.” 


How Milwaukee Teachers Are Helped 


Several constructive activities designed to aid 
teachers in temporary need of extra funds are re- 
ported by MILTON C. POTTER, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee: 

“T read with interest your narration of the story 
which has led to your championship. I feel certain 
that the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association will be 
glad to give you the record of their activities on 
behalf of teachers in temporary need. Along with 
a rather liberal salary schedule, cumulative half 
pay for illness, sabbatical leave for study and 
travel, and a teachers’ annuity and retirement 
fund on the part of the board, the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association has long sponsored quiet 
and efficient personal service to needy teachers, 
carrying an association mortuary fund and now a 
group insurance plan.” 

LESLIE A. BUTLER, superintendent :of schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., adds his voice to.the chorus 
of approval: 

“T have read your article entitled ‘Giving Battle 
to High Interest Money Lenders’ with much in- 
terest. We have had some cases in Grand Rapids 
of school teachers paying 42 per cent a year inter- 
est on small loans. Whenever we have discovered 
these, we have by means of some school:fund or 
by direct assistance of fellow teachers negotiated 
with regular banks for a sufficient amount to 
liquidate the indebtedness and issued a new loan 
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at a lower rate of interest. Our Teachers’ Club 
also carries a reserve fund from which teachers 
are allowed to borrow to the amount of $300 at 5 
per cent interest. 

“T am sure that your article is timely and much 
worth while.” 

Emphasis is placed upon the importance of good 
management in the conduct of a credit union by 
ROBINSON G. JONES, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland: 

“T think it is important that a school system 
should have some means of financing teachers. 
We organized a loan association which is still in 
operation. I entered upon it enthusiastically, but 
I am obliged to report that this organization was 
not well managed, and that we ran some very bad 
accounts. The success of any such organization 
depends altogether upon its management. 

“We have a teachers’ benefit association, too, 
which has given a good deal of help. Our Teach- 
ers’ Federation manages this organization. 

“I think that your idea is right and should be 
published. I am going to try to get at this problem 
in a little different way. Coincident with the pub- 
lication of your article, Doctor Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance, addressed my staff 
on the subject of annuities in life insurance. I am 
going to try to get our people to invest in annuity 
insurance, and that together with our pension 
fund, I hope, will take care of them.” 


Giving Teachers Ease of Mind 


GEORGE N. CHILD, superintendent of schools. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, views the fight against high 
interest money lenders as a contribution to teach- 
ers’ peace of mind: 

“You have stated the case clearly and are mak- 
ing a much needed fight against an injustice. 

“Many cases have come to my attention of 
teachers in our system who have been victims of 
this high-handed usury. You will be contributing 
to the teachers’ peace of mind, if you can aid in 
bringing about a way of preventing their falling 
into the hands of money sharks when they are 
compelled to borrow small sums.” 

Intention to inaugurate a local survey of this 
problem is announced by FRANK A. JENSEN, super- 
intendent of schools, Rockford, III.: 

“After reading your article in the January num- 
ber of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, I feel it my duty 
to make a thorough survey in the Rockford school 
system to determine if any of our teachers are the 
victims of loan sharks, and if so to suggest reme- 
dies. Your article is most timely and practical as 
it challenges one of the causes of poor teaching 
and suggests a solution.” 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Where Every Inch of Space Does 
Double Duty 


A new combined elementary and Iigh school, McGregor, Iowa, 
rising Phoemx-like from the ashes of the old building, is an 
example of efficent planning and economical construction 


By OREN THOMAS, Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, Ia. 


CGREGOR, one of the oldest towns in 
lowa, is on the lowa side of the Missis- 
sippi River near the mouth of the Wis- 


consin. The town is famous for its scenic beauty 
and most of the surrounding area has been deeded 
to the Government for a national park. 

The business section and most of the homes 
stand on one street that follows a narrow valley 
flanked by steep bluffs. The contours of the land- 
scape are so sharp that considerable difficulty was 


experienced in finding a place for a new school 
building that offered even a modicum of the quali- 
fications required for a modern site. Sufficient 
ground area was finally obtained in the valley at 
the upper end of the town directly across the street 
from Monument Park, one of the historic land- 
marks. 

But the selection of a site was only the first and 
comparatively minor step in the solution of the 
problem. McGregor is confined in its area, being 





The primary pupils enjoy. their classroom, with its informally arranged seats, 
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A girls’ class in the combined auditorium-gymnasium. The junior and senior high schools are housed 
on the second floor, a plan of which is shown below. 
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surrounded on three sides by unproductive land 
and on the other side by the river. This condition, 
of course, resulted in a comparatively low assessed 
valuation of the real property. 

It was learned that the district could legally 
vote only $55,000 in bonds to build and equip a 
school to house 480 pupils. Neighboring towns 
had found it necessary to appropriate $100,000 to 
$130,000 for buildings to house a similar number. 
Fortunately the board had anticipated the new 
building and had built up a surplus in the building 
fund of $27,000, making a total of $82,000 avail- 
able. The architects were then instructed to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for a building suit- 
able for the needs, of the best construction possible 
to cost an amount within the appropriation. 

It was first decided to eliminate the shop and 
home economics departments, providing tempo- 
rary accommodations for these classes in the exist- 
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ing building. But to provide the remaining re- 
quired space necessitated extreme care in space 
allotment, arrangement and selection of materials 
and construction methods, in order to obtain a 
building of fireproof construction, adequately 
equipped, within the appropriation. 

The illustrations of floor plans and of the exte- 
rior and the cost data, indicate that this end was 
accomplished. Flexibility of plan was necessary 
if present requirements were to be met with ade- 
quate provisions for a larger organization. 

The building is two stories in height with boiler 
and fuel rooms in the basement. The auditorium- 
gymnasium in the center extends through both 
floors. The principal elevation faces toward the 
park and adjoins streets on the two sides. En- 
trances are provided on each of these elevations. 
The exterior is faced with a color range of buff 
face brick supplemented by stone and wood trim. 
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The style of architecture is identified with Early 
American Colonial. 

The ground floor is slightly above grade and 
accommodates principally the first six elementary 
grades, a room being provided for each class. Gen- 
eral toilet rooms on this floor are for these pupils 
and are at opposite ends of the corridor near the 
playground entrances. The combination audito- 
rium-gymnasium with its large stage and seating 
space is in the center of plan with easy access to 
the exterior by all entrances. The boys’ and girls’ 
locker and dressing rooms are at the rear. 

Folding wrought iron gates are provided in the 
main corridor in order that the entire building 
may be shut off from the auditorium-gymnasium 
when it is used for public activity after school 
hours. The room will provide seating for an audi- 
ence of 700 when used as an auditorium and an 
equal number when the playing floor is used for 
competitive athletics. The ceiling of the audito- 
rium-gymnasium is finished with a sound absorb- 
ing material to provide acoustical correction. 

On the side of the room opposite the stage, 
raised steps are provided on which permanent 
opera chairs with folding tablet arms are placed. 
These seats are used for assembly, auxiliary study, 
classes in visual instruction and hygiene and they 
also serve as seats when the room is used as a 
gymnasium or auditorium. The stage is placed 


directly opposite and extends approximately the 
entire length of the playing floor. The cyclorama 
stage setting is arranged in such a way that any 
length of the stage may be used as desired and the 
entire equipment may be drawn easily to the loft 
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when the area is used for other purposes. When 
the gymnasium is used for basket ball, the stage 
is cleared and movable circus type bleachers are 
placed over the area, providing an excellent view 
of the playing floor. The stage area is also used 
for a lunch room during the school day. Rubber 
tired trucks are provided under the stage on which 
are placed the folding chairs required when the 
room is used as an auditorium. 

Each locker and dressing room is provided with 
adequate showers, toilets, lavatories and steel lock- 
Each pupil is provided with a small well 
ventilated box locker for his physical training 
equipment, and large lockers are provided for the 
use of each class and for participants in competi- 
tive athletics. Exterior entrances are provided to 
these rooms to eliminate the necessity of opening 
the entire building when the rooms are used after 
school hours. Shoe lockers are available in the 
gymnasium for shoes used by the elementary 
school pupils taking physical training. 

The typical elementary school classroom houses 
forty pupils and is provided with ventilated ward- 
robes for clothing, and steel built-in cases for 
books, supplies and teachers’ equipment. Adequate 
cork carpet and slate blackboards are provided. 

The junior and senior high school is housed on 
the second floor. The senior high school study is 
placed at the left of the plan and the junior high 
school study room at the right, both with standard 
classrooms adjoining. 

The study rooms in the McGregor school are 
therefore planned in such a way that they may be 
easily altered in size, in multiples of twelve feet, 


ers. 





The stage extends approximately the whole length of the playing floor of the auditorium-gymnasium. 
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Variegated buff face brick with stone and wood trim were used for the exterior of the school. 


by means of specialiy constructed, soundproof 
movable partitions. A better utilization of space, 
regardless of the type of organization used, and 
flexibility are thereby provided. 

The science laboratory is of adequate size and 
is properly equipped for classes in physics, biol- 
ogy, agriculture and general science. Adjoining 
the laboratory is the typewriting room separated 
by a clear glass partition and pass door. Funds 
were not available to provide a separate room for 
bookkeeping ; hence an arrangement of this order. 
The laboratory is not occupied at all periods by 
science classes, nor is the typical bookkeeping 
room in this size of organization. With a careful 
arrangement of the program, the laboratory can 
be used for bookkeeping (its tables are ideal for 
such work) at the same time a group is working 
in the typewriting room, all under the supervision 
of one teacher. 

The superintendent’s office with a reception 
room and a storeroom for books and supplies is on 
this floor. Other rooms are a rest room, a large 
general store, boys’ and girls’ general toilets and 
five school classrooms. 

Built-in steel lockers are placed in the corridor 
with face flush with wall for the coats and sup- 
plies of the pupils. Each room in the building is 
provided with built-in steel cases. 

Exterior fire escapes are made unnecessary by 


emergency stairs that run from the second to the 
ground floor at the rear of building. 

The mechanical equipment of the building is 
modern in type and complete. The heating system 
is of the vapor vacuum type with steel boilers and 
a vacuum return pump. Automatic temperature 
control is provided which will result in an even 
predetermined temperature in each room through- 
out the heating season. The plumbing equipment 
includes genuine wrought iron pipe for all water 
piping, acidproof waste lines from the laboratories 
and solid vitreous plumbing fixtures. 

An automatic program clock system assures 
ease of administration in all departments of the 
school. Intercommunicative telephones are pro- 
vided with a central station. 

While the new building was being constructed 
the old building burned to the ground. The insur- 
ance derived from the loss was sufficient to pay 
the entire cost of new equipment and to retire 
some of the obligation incurred. 

The cost of the building and equipment was as 
follows: general construction, $64,124.78; heat- 
ing, plumbing and ventilating, $13,616.99 ; electric 
wiring, $3,761.75; equipment, $16,242.35. The 
building contains 407,000 cubic feet. The cost per 
cubic foot of building was twenty cents and the 
cost per cubic foot of building and equipment was 
twenty-four cents. 
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Your Everyday Problems*: 
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Measuring Present Day Taxes 
by “Ability to Pay” 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


N THE December number of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS a summary of the recommendations 

of the National Association of Public Tax 
Officials was presented. In the January issue 
several principles of taxation were discussed, the 
titles of needed studies were listed and an illustra- 
tive analysis of the sources of school money in 
Wisconsin was offered. The study revealed that 
one of the things most needed in developing a 
sound program of school support is a valid 
° Discussions in this department deal with problems that frequently 


confront principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this 
nature should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 


measure of the economic or financial ability of 
a community. 

As was shown in the discussion that appeared 
in January, up-to-date public education has been 
financed largely from general property taxes. 
Consequently, quite properly the financial ability 
of local communities has been measured by means 
of true valuations and school tax rates. The day 
is past, however, when the economic competence 
of either individuals or corporations can be 
measured by property holdings. No completely 
adequate and valid measure of financial ability 


DECILE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND REAL ESTATE TAXES OF 11,640 TAXPAYERS IN MADISON, WIS., FOR 1928 


Kind of 
Occupation Tax 1 2 3 
Accountants ... I} 1.53 
ee. ' _ 
pS | |. | ee I ard 1.45 
| Barbers . ileincidsicteataes ates I 
| Business Men ................. I .39 
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Decile 
a. eB 7 a SS. a 
3.44 7.00 11.42 16.40 25.40 33.20 128.00 
; . ... 103.00 146.00 192.00 518.00 
4.27 7.33 10.60 13.76 18.60 39.60 167.00 
eee oo. 91.33 136.00 199.00 829.00 
.26 2.40 4.20 5.88 8.92 12.65 112.58 | 
Lessee ee 29.75 94.00 185.50 381.00 
6.00 11.93 20.76 38.28 74.60 165.75 1,424.08 | 
24.80 107.24 177.00 272.71 468.00 869.17 15,993.33 
ia wack oe 2.66 5.03 12.01 144.00 | 
_ 32.17 77.50 103.60 124.92 153.10 186.89 1,438.00 | 
3.34 5.64 9.72 13.14 20.40 34.95 1,128.00 
oT a ee 136.00 191.50 1,326.00 | 
2.97 4.38 5.79 7.78 10.90 17.44 108.00 | 
ese eee _aee eo 45.00 154.64 697.00 
9.20 13.00 16.20 30.10 39.40 49.40 104.00 | 
see eee eee 171.00 197.00 287.00 494.00 | 
2.00 11. 24.00 41.50 50.00 77.00 2,439.00 
“2. 105.00 150.00 825.00 544.00 896.50 1,857.00 | 
7.80 16.55 27.40 40.14 70.20 119.00 320.00 
_-.. 120.00 168.33 198.00 247.00 399.00 563.00 | 
4.44 14.23 25.00 43.78 86.00 236.00 1,210.00 | 
‘ 100.00 188.33 256.67 399.00 1,498.00 | 
2.00 4.67 9.00 25.00 
1s sss 8885222 98.75 127.69 _ 667.00 
1.00 3.31 4.80 7.50 11.00 18.50 188.79 
vee tes ee 95.00 126.67 202.50 2,295.13 
5.69 8.39 12.57 17.00 29.40 48.00 4,423.00 
--+ 82.00 120.00 160.83 215.00 1,208.00 
15 1.91 4.33 7.04 12.13 19.20 121.00 
5.00 68.00 101.40 133.75 155.33 395.00 
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DECILE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND REAL ESTATE TAXES—Continued 



















































































Kind of Decile 

Occupation |= Tax 1 2? 3 2 es. i We ee ee ee ee 
ene ao Sees ee a =e ... 4.04 8.58 15.538 28.80 68.70 365.00 
ae ial a ... 78.33 138.66 189.00 239.00 419.00 1,528.00 
Inspectors ..............0--0+0--0---- See vine re 280 4.50 832 10.80 16.20 26.20 77.00 
R 68.00 108.00 142.00 172.00 847.00 
Insurance Agents .............. I 2.51 8.75 14.73 29.90 40.80 195.30 1,498.00 
R 79.00 178.00 293.00 1,119.00 
I TOO I .67 2.26 4.63 8.12 232.00 
ar. as 18.25 66.32 104.97 148.45 —_ 591.00 
Ri cia wincsdeninote I 3.39 12.75 24.54 34.80 59.20 114.00 276.00 1,686.00 
Rooees e e ++ +++ 158,00 198.66 317.00 442.00 2,054.00 

Machinists ................-...----. I 80 3.08 5.62 8.13 411.95 94.00 | 
eae _ ‘i fos nee nee — 22,00 76.62 104.75 145.14 425.00 
Aa ee I a} 87 6.45 10.51 25.30 315.00 
R 16.43 68.00 106.36 123.20 177.57 1,234.00 
Medical Assistants........... I 2.40 4.77 6.07 9.10 13.00 
(Orderlies) R_ a oss see one O55 S000 20020 96,00 
Ministers ...... I 6.50 11.83 21.50 34.00 48.25 109.00 
R iia Yaa see eee hh hUcklUlClUmr 411.00 

are I 66 315 417 £4548 £69 8.72 10.73 14.20 60.00 | 

— R pe! ce ee Nia >: al a we 823.00 | 

Office Managers ..................._ I 1.68 7.45 13.23 19.12 28.86 50.67 140.33 3,829.47 | 
a R 105.11 164.73 229.75 339.40 4,691.30 
Painters ; lt Sea I .84 2.77% 5.60 9.93 43.00 
a ——- 2 " 56.00 104.00 128.00 192.67 846.00 
I ic oe I grees es iam are re Kia 2.48 
. : eae 1s. ++. 58.00 80.00 86.00 114.00 166.00 228.00 250.00 
Pharmacists .......... Lee I 1.88 480 7.67 12.70 1860 21.46 34.20 155.00 
a = a P ee ee a a CUCU 969.00 
Photographers ................... I 1.60 9.00 22.80 31.80 40.40 57.40 82.00 
i ae 3" aa see nee eve 108.00 162.00 401.20 576.00 
I Seo 2 2, I 135 2.61 6.95 10.28 15.28 19.54 173.00 
an 2 " 66.00 105.67 129.14 171.75 4,326.00 
Police and Firemen........... I 1.38 4.43 8.40 12.20 69.00 
_ R- si ... 47.50 86,67 113.79 134.18 195.00 1,135.00 
Printers ................... Ba I 2.61 5.21 7.46 11.19 15.760 24.43 667.00 
wee a abe Rowe, eee eee eee eee —a22.00 SS 98.78 124.17, 178.88 1,495.00 
ProfesSOrs .....-.-...--.--0c0-0---0 I 4.38 20.50 31.84 44.66 56.90 70.66 89.44 120.00 312.50 2,084.00 
eee LG ses +++ 100.00 171.66 197.27 238.33 300.00 361.66 2,973.00 
Assistant Professors.......... I ie 3.09 6.55 10.00 13.89 17.75 24.41) 38.11 269.00 
ee IF mee a a ore 106.67 | 175.14 449.00 
Railroad Employees............ I 12 2.91 5.14 8.14 11.45 16.13 339.00 
i nee 2S ee aie | te .-. 50.71 89.14 112.65 187.75 169.70 445.00 
a ae I 83 3.68 6.64 10.77 16.24 27.44 267.00 
eee: a! ee eas -++ +++ 72.33 143.17 198.09 1,187.00 
Statisticians ...................... I 50 2. 9. 13.00 25.00 36.50 38.00 41.00 64.00 174.00 
eee ee ee ee «- +++ 145.00 155.00 185.00 230.00 
Students (University) ...... I 29.91 — 7.52 5,138.00 
= Pe! Ae en a ae a 470.00 
BI <avsiscceshbeeisticienesstintaa I 2.00 3.88 6.00 8.75 106.00 
oR ee ee ee 8.25 101.67 122.25 155.00 300.50 1,105.00 
NN nk I 92 438 681 9.00 11.23 13.51 16.44 20.88 2838 294.00 
(Grade and High School) R_... _ se eee i as eee nee nee 147.50 948.00 
Technicians 0.0... I 60 2.90 5.20 660 7.52 1010 1620 17.35 145.00 
en Oe R- ee ee ee ee vee ane 270.00 
Veterinarians... I . 100 480 860 1240 20.20 22.00 
a = a eee - 105.00 124.00 143.00 152.00 293.90 1,409.00 
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exists. Neither are all of the factors that measure 
financial ability at present available. 

Despite these limitations in determining the 
economic status of a community, certain proce- 
dures are available that are not being fully uti- 
lized. As the study in the January issue pointed 
out, since the time of Adam Smith it has been 
rather generally conceded that current net income 
is the best single measure of “ability to pay.” 
Such being the case, it is obvious that current 
income should be known when the financial power 
of a community is being determined. Also, since, 
at least theoretically, “ability to pay” is accepted 
as one of the canons of a sound tax program, the 
distribution of present day taxation in relation 
to income should be determined. 


Income and Real Estate Taxes 


The accompanying table presents the distribu- 
tion of the burden of individual income and real 
estate taxes among 11,640 taxpayers in Madison, 
Wis., for the year 1928. Attention is called to the 
fact that forty-three occupational classifications 
are used. This number is in sharp contrast to the 
ten occupational classifications usually employed in 
making such investigations. It is also well to note 
some classifications used here are undoubtedly not 
applicable throughout the country. However, one 
of the things needed most in making such an analy- 
sis is a satisfactory occupational classification. It 
seems entirely feasible to choose a set of basic oc- 
cupational classifications and to cover occupations 
that are peculiar to certain individual communi- 
ties either by special classifications or possibly by 
the general classification of “miscellaneous.” 

Many interesting comments might be made on 
the data presented here. With respect to the mat- 
ter under consideration, however—the existing 
relation between income and present taxes—the 
most significant fact revealed is the relation be- 
tween the payment of income taxes and property 
taxes. 

Contrary to general belief, the data presented 
in the table show that at least for the group of 
taxpayers involved the burden of the income tax 
has not been assumed by those already paying 
high real estate taxes. As a matter of fact, among 
the taxpayers represented here, approximately 25 
per cent pay real estate taxes only, approximately 
50 per cent pay an income tax only, while only 
25 per cent pay both real estate taxes and the 
income tax. If current net income can be accepted 
as a sound basis for measuring ability to pay, 
certainly the data offer an irrefutable argument 
for a shifting of the basis of school support from 
the general property tax to the income tax that 
has to be paid. 
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Half of the Pupils in 45 Elementary 
Schools Are Repeaters 


From a study of 7,632 elementary pupils by age 
and grade in forty-five consolidated schools, the 
United States Office of Education finds that more 
than 50 per cent have repeated some courses up 
to the sixth grade, and that approximately 42 per 
cent of the time spent by the entire group through 
the eighth grade is due to repetition. 

In a pamphlet setting forth the results of the 
study, the office declares that all repetitions to- 
taled “reveals the amazing fact that 7,632 pupils 
enrolled in the eight grades have taken 3,132 
years of school work more than once.” 

Hindering factors, such as physical handicaps, 
short terms and poor attendance, are suggested 
as possible explanations of the large number of 
failures in these forty-five representative modern 
schools, but it is asserted by the Federal agency 
that “certainly there must be something radically 
wrong when nearly one half of the pupils are 
required to repeat a year’s work.” 

Compared with failures, approximately 16 per 
cent of the students skipped grades through the 
eighth. 

In summarizing the need for improving the sit- 
uation, the Office of Education declares that 
“when the administration of attendance and the 
educational program function adequately it will 
no longer be necessary to retard pupils.” Atten- 
tion is called to the extra cost involved when the 
pupil progresses slowly in school and the impor- 
tance of adjusting the curriculum to the various 
needs of the pupils. 





Special Educational Problems 
Will Be Investigated 


Two new services, under the leadership of spe- 
cialists, for the investigation of special educa- 
tional problems which have heretofore been given 
consideration only as aspects of the general edu- 
cational service, have just been established in the 
U. S. Office of Education, it was announced re- 
cently. 

One of the two divisions will deal with the ed- 
ucation of children of the mentally and emotion- 
ally defective type, under the direction of Elise H. 
Martens, specialist in the education of exceptional 
children, and the other with the coordination of 
the various activities and interests of the govern- 
ment in Negro education, under the direction of 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, a former dean of Fisk Uni- 
versity, and a specialist in Negro education. 
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Refining the 


Pasadena Bowl 


Estimates of 


Personal Qualities 


By W. HARDIN HUGHES, Director of Administrative Investigation and Research, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


HANGING objectives in educational prac- 
tice necessitate corresponding changes in 
educational measurement. We cannot con- 
sistently set up goals for accomplishment and then 
devote most of our time to the measurement of 
progress toward something else. If useful habits, 
wholesome attitudes and abiding interests are 
among the important outcomes of education, we 
cannot afford to neglect them either in practice 
or in the scientific evaluation of practice. Of 
course we shall never disregard the informational 
factors in education but we shall probably give 
much greater attention than we do at present to 
the development and measuremen* of the intangi- 
ble qualities of personality. 
The purpose of this article is to present a tech- 


nique for rating personal qualities and to show 
something of the practical method of applying it. 

If ratings are to be obtained, a carefully devised 
scale is essential. One of the most satisfactory 
forms for this purpose is the graphic rating scale 
which has been used extensively in personnel de- 
partments of business and industry. The man-to- 
man comparison scale used in the army during the 
World War also possesses commendable features. 
A combination of the two methods of rating may 
be used effectively. 

Every term or characteristic in the scale should 
be carefully defined. When raters are given too 
much latitude in the interpretation of terms, the 
ratings are thereby rendered useless for compara- 
tive purposes. If, for example, such a quality as 
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cooperation is interpreted by one rater as “ability 
to harmonize one’s actvities with those of one’s 
fellows,” by another as “‘a tendency to anticipate 
the wishes of others and to comply with them 
without solicitation,” and by still another as 
“happy compliance with instructions of those in 
charge,” the estimates made by these raters, how- 
ever accurate, may be entirely at variance. It has 
been found, in fact, that the definition is more 
important than the term defined. If either is to 
be omitted it should be the latter. A well known 
authority in this field, Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
president, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., maintains that “the best practice in this re- 
spect is to use the definition alone as a means of 
identifying a quality. The rater is then com- 
pelled to read the definition ; there is no short cut.” 

The definition of each term in the scale should 
possess unity. When the contents of a definition 
are too varied, comparable ratings are impossible. 
If, for example, the three interpretations of co- 
operation as given above were combined in a sin- 
gle definition, the principle of unity would be vio- 
lated. We could not then be certain about the 
extent to which each of the variant parts of the 
definition had actually been taken into considera- 
tion by the rater. Perhaps the chief weakness of 
the Army Rating Scale was its violation of the 
principle of unity in the definition of terms. 

Every definition in the scale should be ex- 
pressed in terms of behavior. We can judge the 
possession of personal traits and other char- 
acteristics only by observing the way in which 
individuals react to situations. The outward 
manifestation of traits is the only known basis 
for rating. This is true whether the qualities to 
be judged are intellectual traits or habits and 
attitudes of personality. This fact, however, does 
not invalidate certain techniques in which lan- 
guage is employed. 


Personality Rating Is Difficult 


The ratings required should be related to appro- 
priate situations. It is generally recognized that 
human beings, whether juvenile or adult, evidence 
characteristics of personality when the incentives 
are normal for them to do so. If, for example, no 
opportunity is afforded in the classroom for the 
exercise of initiative and resourcefulness, ratings 
on these qualities will have little value. When 
suitable opportunities and encouragement are 
given, however, ratings on the corresponding 
qualities may become highly significant. 

The principle of relativity should be taken into 
account, the rater concentrating on a single 
quality at a time. In general practice it has been 
found that ratings are most nearly reliable when 
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made for an entire group on a single quality at 
a time. The effect of investing certain pupils with 
a halo is somewhat counteracted by this method, 
thereby reducing the tendency to rate the indi- 
vidual uniformly high or uniformly low through- 
out the entire list of qualities. Anything is large 
or small only by comparison. What we really wish 
to know is whether or not the person being rated 
is high or low or average with respect to his fel- 
lows. The standards for ratings, however, must 
not be restricted to the immediate group. 


Judging Fairly 


Ratings are most nearly accurate when freed 
from emergencies. If there is no immediate need 
for the information the ratings will ordinarily be 
freer from bias. If, for example, we postpone the 
rating of an individual until he is in trouble or 
until he is ready to be recommended to a position 
or to a university, the judgment of the rater will 
most likely be influenced thereby. This is an argu- 
ment for cumulative records. 

Ratings on personal qualities of which the rater 
expresses himself as “very sure” are most reliable. 
Conversely, the less sure the rater is the less re- 
liable, in general, is the rating. For this reason it 
may be well to have a supplementary scale. 

The reliability of ratings depends upon the 
attitude and competence of the rater. Because of 
this fact it is essential that those who are to use 
the scale should first be made familiar not only 
with the principles underlying it but with the 
legitimate uses to which the ratings may be put. 
It is certainly inadvisable to introduce the scale 
by general administrative edict prior to an edu- 
cational program relative to the needs and tech- 
niques for rating. It is desirable, furthermore, 
to make some practical use of ratings as soon as 
possible after the introduction of the scale. This 
is especially true in the schools where teachers 
are inclined to become impatient if they do not 
see some immediate practical values. The most 
effective way to create an unfavorable attitude 
toward rating is to make no use of the results. 

The reliability of ratings is increased by the 
pooling of independent judgments. The greater 
the number and variety of situations in which an 
individual evidences a given quality the greater 
the probability that he really possesses it. The 
probability of possession is still further strength- 
ened by the unanimous testimony of many com- 
petent witnesses. It is not to be expected, how- 
ever, that a consistently high or a consistently low 
rating will be possible in all situations. 

Self-ratings tend to be too high on qualities 
considered desirable and too low on qualities 
known to be undesirable. There is a tendency in 
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self-rating, however, to place the strong and the 
weak points in correct relative positions. Statis- 
tically, it is possible to readjust self-ratings so 
that their values are secured. 

Ratings are best interpreted in relation to the 
kinds of situations to which they apply. One may 
be extremely cooperative in certain situations and 
absolutely uncooperative in others. It is not 


An effective method of procedure in determin- 
ing the quality contents of the scale is that 
described by Charters and Whitley in “Secretarial 
Duties and Traits.” An important part of the 


procedure was that of interviewing employers to 
ascertain the outstanding personal qualities char- 
acteristic of their most successful secretaries. The 
qualities thus mentioned were carefully ranked 


At Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Cal., leadership is encouraged through pupil participation. 


always proper to be cooperative. There are times, 
in fact, when cooperation is a vice rather than a 
virtue. The same is true of leadership, respect for 
authority, initiative and many other qualities of 
personality. For certain purposes the separate 
ratings are more significant than the composite 
of many. It is important to know, for example, 
that a pupil possesses a high degree of initiative 
and interest in one school situation and scarcely 
any in another; that he is cooperative in one class- 
room with one teacher but uncooperative when 
associated with another teacher. The composite 
of these ratings may be misleading. 


according to frequency of mention. The ten traits 
at the top of the Charters list are the following: 
accuracy, responsibleness, dependability, intelli- 
gence, courtesy, initiative, judgment, tact, per- 
sonal pleasantness and personal appearance. Other 
traits well within the upper half of the list are: 
interest in work, speed, adaptability, neatness, 
memory, good breeding, poise, self-confidence and 
industriousness. These qualities and others in the 
complete list present a picture of the efficient 
secretary. Many of these traits are overlapping 
in nature but this cannot easily be avoided. 

A method similar to that described can be em- 
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ployed in ascertaining the qualities essential for 
maximum success in other occupations and pro- 
fessions. In fact, lists of such qualities have been 
prepared in a limited number of vocations. An 
examination of the biographies of successful men 
reveals the qualities that, in the opinion of the 
biographers, account in large measure for their 





GRAPHIC RATING SCALE 


FOR ATTITUDES AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


Name....... . . want " Dare 
































Last “First. = ——~—~—sMiddie “Semester ‘Year 
MINIMUM RATING AVERAGE MAXIMUM RATING 
INDUSTRY 
Works sporadically Carefully budgets working time 
Habitually neglects work Works regularly and on time 
Uses time injudiciously Makes a Waa use of time 
' ! | ' ' ' 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

ACCURACY 

Does inexact work Accomplishes exact work 

Thinks indiscriminately Thinks discriminately 

Expresses ideas incorrectly Exp ideas precise! 
' | ' | ' | ' | ' | 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

INITIATIVE 

Lacks intellectual curiosity Evidences intellectual curiosity 

Seldom starts anything new Initiates undertakings 

Easily succumbs to difficulties Finds ways to ss eunee —" 
} | 1 | ' ! ' ' 

I 2 3 4 5 

RELIABILITY 


Fulfills promises and oblig 
Admits error when shown to be wrong 
Is dependable in word and deed 
| eal 





Neglects promises and obligations 
Inclined not to admit error when wrong 
1 inclined to be unreliable 
| , | , 





0 1 2 3 4 5 
COOPERATION 

Participates in worthy group activities 

Does not subordinate self to group Subordinates self to group 

Seems unhappy in teamwork Seems happy in teamwork 

' ! i | ' ! ' | ' _| 

0 1 2 3 4 $s 


LEADERSHIP 





Avoids worthy group activities 








Prefers plans made by others Plans for and directs others 
Fails to secure support for his cause Usually wins support for his cause 
Lessens enthusiasm of the group Adds to the enthusiasm of the ie 
| ’ | ' | ' u ' 


0 1 2 3 4 $s 
PHYSICAL VITALITY 


Physically active in vigorous activities 
Exhibits physical endurance 








Avoids vigorous activities 
Exhibits little physical endurance 
Possesses physical weakpess Possesses physical forcefulness 
of personality | of eae ied ' 

' | ’ | ' ‘ . 
0 1 2 3 4 5 


INSTRUCTIONS : Keeping the definition of the trait in mind, rate the student between 
“Minimum” and “Maximum” by placing a check (/) appropriately on the line. 
Try to locate the student ding to his standing relative to the average for his 
age. The check may be placed anywhere on the line. 
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This graphic rating scale is employed in assembling data 
on personal characteristics. 


success. Some of these qualities are common to 
all. Industry, initiative, resourcefulness, coopera- 
tion, leadership, high ideals, these and many more 
are generally considered fundamental. 

The personal characteristics included in the 
accompanying graphic scale, while not arrived at 
by a strictly scientific method, represent the com- 
bined judgment of committees of school people. 
The scale originally contained twenty-six traits 
but for practical purposes was reduced to twelve 
and finally to seven, namely, industry, accuracy, 
initiative, reliability, cooperation, leadership and 
physical vitality. In the construction and use of 
this scale a conscious effort has been made to 
apply the principles set forth earlier. 
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In the instructions to teachers and others 
responsible for the use of the scale, the methods 
to be employed are emphasized. The following 
quotations are taken from the handbook: 

“In any large number of unselected cases we 
find a few who possess a given quality in maxi- 
mum degree and a correspondingly small number 
who possess it in minimum degree. A much 
larger number, however, possess the quality in 
average degree. This general principle holds 
whether we consider height, weight, strength or 
any other measurable quality or characteristic. 
For a scale consisting of five equal steps we should 
have approximately the following distribution of 
cases: lowest, 7 per cent; inferior, 24 per cent; 
medium, 38 per cent; superior, 24 per cent; 
highest, 7 per cent. But for practical purposes 
we have adopted a theoretical distribution of the 
scale, as follows: lowest, 10 per cent; inferior, 
20 per cent; medium, 40 per cent; superior, 20 
per cent; highest, 10 per cent. 

“Assuming that the individuals who are to be 
rated are unselected, we should have 10 in 100 
marked ‘highest’; 10, ‘lowest’; 40, ‘medium,’ and 
20, ‘inferior’ and ‘superior,’ respectively. 

“But in all probability the group to be rated 
will be comparatively small and selected. In this 
situation the method of ‘normal distribution’ 
described above will necessarily be defective. 

“Confronted with this situation, the rater 
should prepare a master scale for each quality. 
Taking industry, for example, as the quality to 
be rated: 

“1. Recall any pupil known to possess this 
quality in highest degree. Write his name opposite 
‘highest’ in the master scale. 

“2. Now, recall any pupil known to possess this 
quality in lowest degree. Write his name after 
‘lowest.’ 

“3. Then recall any pupil known to possess this 
quality in average degree and write his name 
opposite ‘medium.’ 

“4. The other two places in the master scale 
may be filled in half-way between ‘medium’ and 
‘highest’ and ‘medium’ and ‘lowest.’ 

“5. This will give a master scale for industry 
as follows: 


Rating Person 
Highest John Jones 
Superior Dick Brown 
Medium Sam Johnson 
Inferior Henry Robinson 
Lowest Joe Smith 


“6. With this master scale in hand, the teacher 
is now ready to rate her pupils in industry. Sup- 
pose Tom Black is to be rated. The teacher 
quickly decides whether Tom is as good as John 
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Jones, as poor as Joe Smith or just about like 
Sam Johnson. Master scales for the other quali- 
ties are made and used in the same way. 

“The advantages of this method are that it is 
objective and that small numbers of pupils can 
be rated without immediate reference to the 
‘normal curve of distribution.’ In the long run, 
however, the percentage distributions should ap- 
proximate those given above. In other words, the 
principle of the ‘normal curve’ can be used as a 
statistical check. It does not give us much assist- 
ance in the rating of small and highly detailed 
groups of individuals.” 

Any measuring instrument is reliable only as 
far as it gives consistent results under like con- 
ditions. If the scale in the hands of one user 
registers high but in the hands of another low, 
we logically conclude that the instrument is inade- 





COMPOSITE RATINGS Oi PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AS RELATED TO SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 
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quate, the conditions are different or the person 
who uses it is incompetent. 

In the field of personality measurement we shall 
never be able to devise a scale that will give re- 
sults possessing 100 per cent of reliability. Even 
if the scale were perfect we should find that the 
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traits of personality are variable. It is human 
nature for any individual to appear differently in 
unlike situations. In one classroom, for example, 
a pupil may evidence superior initiative, while 
in another classroom he may be only average. But 
the situations are different. The subjects, the 
methods, the teachers and many other factors 
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help to account for this difference. Consequently, 
the pupil’s rating on a given trait should not be 
expected to remain constant. His personality 
traits are necessarily variable. 

It has been found, however, that though vari- 
able a given trait fluctuates about a rather con- 
stant degree. An individual may occasionally 
register very high or very low with respect to a 
given quality or characteristic but most frequently 
he will not be found in either of these extremes. 
This fact explains in large measure the compara- 
tive reliability of pooled judgments. 

In one of our earlier studies of constancy of 
ratings from year to year it was found that 53 
per cent of the pupils remained in the same fifth 
of the rating scale during the second year, while 
31 per cent varied only one-half step from the 
initial ratings of the preceding year. The cor- 
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relations from year to year ranged from 0.74 to 
as low as 0.56. We should mention in this con- 
nection that from ten to twelve ratings were used 
for each trait or characteristic, five or six of these 
being made in the junior year and five or six in 
the senior year. 

Occasionally we hear a statement to the effect 
that there is little or no relationship between 
yeneral intelligence levels as determined by 
standardized tests and the possession of those 
traits of personality that are more or less desir- 
able for social and individual success. Sometimes 
we hear the equally untenable claim that the intel- 
ligence quotient is sufficient for predicting almost 
any social and personal characteristic the indi- 
vidual may acquire. Needless to say, neither of 
these extreme opinions is held by those who have 
gone thoroughly into the study of tests and other 
forms of measurement. Most of us, in fact, have 
long since reached the conclusion that there are 
many highly important elements in a person’s 
make-up that are not revealed by the general 
intelligence tests. It is equally true, however, that 
certain desirable traits appear most frequently in 
persons whose intelligence quotients are high and 
scarcely ever or in small degree in those whose 
intelligence quotients are low. 

Chart 1 shows the relation of intelligence 
quotients to superior and inferior ratings on each 
of the traits of our rating scale for 542 pupils. 
The composite ratings used in this study extended 
over a period of two years. The intelligence 
quotients were derived from the scores of the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. The cor- 
relation of intelligence quotients and ratings on 
each trait may be read in the chart. It will be 
evident that accuracy is at the top of the list with 
a correlation of 0.42 and that leadership falls at 
the bottom with a correlation of 0.23. 


Interpreting the Findings 


More significant, however, than correlations are 
the percentages of pupils in each level of intelli- 
gence rated superior and inferior. A rating of 
superior and highest places a pupil in the highest 
30 per cent; a rating of inferior and lowest, in 
the lowest 30 per cent. With these facts in mind 
we are prepared to interpret the findings as 
presented in the chart. It will be noted, for 
example, that 73 per cent of all pupils whose 
I.Q.’s are 120 and above were rated superior and 
highest on industry, while only 3 per cent were 
rated inferior and lowest. Consistently we find for 
every trait of the scale that the lower the level 
of intelligence the smaller the probability that the 
pupil will be rated superior and the larger the 
probability that he will be rated inferior. We 
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should not lose sight of the fact, however, that 
in every level of intelligence are pupils rated both 
superior. and inferior. In other words, the pos- 
session of a low or high I.Q. is no certain indica- 
tion as to what the rating on any trait will be. 
Nevertheless, the relationship of trait ratings and 
intelligence quotients in the upper and lower 
levels is significant. 

Chart 2 presents in similar fashion the relation 
of scholastic records to trait ratings. The semester 
grades of this graduating class, extending over a 
period of three and one-half years, were averaged 
for each pupil and the correlations of these and 
intelligence quotients computed. While the general 
tendencies are similar to those presented in the 
preceding chart, it will be noted that except for 
“vitality” and “cooperation” the correlations in 
this study are higher than those for the preceding 
one. Examining the chart we find that 97 per cent 
of the pupils whose average grades were from 1.00 
to 1.49 were rated superior and highest in ac- 
curacy. The percentage of pupils in this same 
level of accomplishment who were rated superior 
and highest in industry was 98.5. 

The accompanying charts should be examined 
carefully for significant relationships. The find- 
ings contained in them are consistent with the 
findings of other studies previously carried on by 
this bureau. 


How the Pupil Benefits 


It has been found that ratings on the personal 
traits of pupils are highly valuable for purposes 
of individual guidance. Such data are in constant 
use in the counseling work of our schools. While 
it is important to know the abilities pupils pos- 
sess it is equally important to know whether these 
abilities are being used. Ratings on such traits 
as those included in our rating scale are signifi- 
cant for this purpose. Through intelligent use of 
such data greater justice to all types of pupils is 
ensured. The pupil of mediocre mental capacity 
need not be discouraged with mediocre achieve- 
ment in book work when he knows that the school 
is observing and recording the fact that he is 
acquiring habits and attitudes most conducive to 
successful living. The knowledge that he is rank- 
ing high in some of these important acquirements 
will, in fact, encourage him to continue longer and 
more happily in his school work. All pupils will 
do better when they know that the real objectives 
of education are informational only in part and 
that desirable habits, attitudes and interests are 
the invaluable outcomes of all worth while train- 
ing.! 


!1The photographs that illustrate this article are by courtesy of Harry 
H. Haworth, supervisor of visual education, Pasadena City Schools. 
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How State Funds Are Spent for 
Local Activities” 


Millions are spent by the states to aid special school 
projects despite the fact that no agreement exists as 
to the type of project that should be encouraged 


By CLARENCE O. LEHMAN, Ph.D., Director of Training and Head of the Education 
Department, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


of the country have been offered financial 

assistance from state funds for initiating and 
maintaining a large variety—fifty-nine different 
types'—of special school projects. The question 
naturally arises as to how extensively the local 
school districts take advantage of these provisions. 
In several instances the effectuality of stimulation 
is nullified because the initiation of certain school 
undertakings is required by statutory provisions 
rather than made voluntary on the part of the 
local school district. 

One way to determine how extensively local 
school communities take advantage of state aid for 
special school projects is to ascertain what propor- 
tion of the state monies apportioned for public 
school education, elementary and secondary, is ex- 
pended for special school undertakings in the forty- 
eight states. A summary of the disbursements 
from state funds for public school education is 
shown in Table I. The expenditures allocated to the 
category of “general aid” were determined by ap- 
plying the following definition of general aid* as 
formulated by T. Howard Winters: 

“By general aid to school districts is meant aid 
for the support of the school program usual to the 
schools of the state concerned, or support essential 
to the existence of what is there considered ordi- 
nary education. It excludes aid based primarily on 
the inauguration or maintenance of some particu- 
lar activity, or on the addition of some particular 
equipment or kind of property.” 

The data presented in Table I were taken from 
the reports of the chief state school officials and 


OCAL school communities in the several states 





*This is the second of a series of articles by Doctor Lehman dealing 
with state aid. 

iLehman, Clarence O., What the States Are Doing for Public Educa- 
tion, The NATION’s SCHOOLS, November, 1930. 

2Lehman, Clarence O., Legal Status of State Aid for Special School 
Projects in the United States, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1929, un- 
published doctor's thesis, p. 7. 


the chief officials of state fiscal affairs. The total 
expenditures from state funds for public school 
education for the fiscal year, 1925-1926, was $317,- 
931,592.96. The sum of $53,474,004.71 was dis- 
bursed for special school projects, the aid for which 
is designated by statutory provisions. New York, 
with an expenditure of $7,329,261 for special school 
activities, led in the gross disbursement of state 
money for this type of stimulation and reward for 
effort. New Mexico with an expenditure of $16,- 
365.04 from state funds expended the smallest sum 
for special school undertakings. 


Amounts Granted Vary Greatly 


If we desire, however, to obtain a more accurate 
and representative picture of the advantage the lo- 
cal communities take of the provisions to give finan- 
cial assistance for special school projects, we 
should ascertain the relationship of the amount ex- 
pended for special aid to the sum that is disbursed 
or apportioned from state school funds for public 
school education. The data in Table II indicate that 
the percentage of state funds granted for special 
school projects on the basis of the sum spent for 
public school education in the several states, ranged 
from .76 per cent to 89.60 per cent during the 
fiscal year, 1925-1926. Exceptions are indicated 
in Table I. This wide range indicates that the 
encouragement of new school activities and the 
maintenance of special school projects by means of 
financial aid from state funds meet with favor that 
is extensive in certain states and almost negligible 
in other states. 

It should also be noted that in certain instances 
one activity or a few special school activities are re- 
sponsible for the major share of the total expendi- 
ture from state funds for special projects as well 
as of the amount expended for public school edu- 
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TABLE I—AMOUNTS EXPENDED IN THE STATES FROM STATE FUNDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION | 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR, 1925-1926* | 


‘Data for fiscal year 


The amounts of state funds expended for special school projects are only partial totals for the states of Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- | 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and South Dakota. Data were unavailnble for one or more projects in the said states. 


* 1926-1927. 


Amount for Special 


“Data for fiscal year 1924-1925. 


Amount for General Aid 
$ 3,938,183.41 
1,387,447.22 
3,805,458.40 
20,645,214.52 
1,547,655.36 
1,180,080.66 
1,693,934.82 
2,486,410.26 
4,502,000.00 
193,310,86 
8,618,923.12 
5,246,359.72 
469,306.32 
519,298.56 
4,650,619.00 
4,821,214.71 
1,481,988.35 
2,356,586.34 
5,043,824.71 
15,364,960.31 
648,891.81 
3,623,773.33 
2,603,022.11 
1,683,940.74 
1,133,282.14 
384,622.98 
351,457.80 
1,071,379.40 
12,982,765.62 
66,507 ,283.02 
1,409,775.00 
1,188,464.96 
3,837,653.46 
2,644,165.30 
2,494,931.65 
21,811,200.46 
301,484.00 
3,250,000.00 
66,403.64 
4,220,033.54 
20,149,500.00 
3,416,574.00 
392,057.22 
4,990,834.23 
6,791,729.43 
1,856,512.00 
3,861,818.44 
831,255.32 


$264,457,588.25 


®°Data for fiscal year 1927-1928. 


Total Amount 


$ 4,735,210.49 | 


1,741,152.43 
4,023,893.60 


23,395,056.72 | 
1,640,159.24 | 


2,152,164.04 
2,458,348.30 
2,976,923.41 


4,923,719.84 | 
622,182.86 | 


9,910,938.25 
6,357,287.36 
799,262.26 
604,548.56 
4,706,487.82 
4,858,489.97 
2,409,383.25 
3,322,836.23 
7,535,750.28 
15,991,052.98 
6,249,734.97 
3,925,328.34 
4,065,595.27 
1,717,294.58 
1,318,065.79 
413,768.41 
499,121.95 
1,087,744.44 
17,968,442.30 
73,836,544.02 
1,862,556.50 
1,530,732.29 
4,760,563.17 
3,175,065.30 
2,523,937.06 
28,224,860.09 
544,795.75 
3,599,134.52 
308,775.43 
4,885,188.61 
22,687,100.34 
3,554,893 .93 
896,638.03 
5,401,344.62 
7,973,030.38 
2,007,670.77 


6,850,262.89 - 


898,555.32 


$317,931,592.96 | 
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cation. Idaho furnishes a good example of how 
one special school activity benefited predominantly 
in the apportionment of state school funds for the 
public schools. In the fiscal year, 1925-1926, a 
total of $416,372 was granted from state monies to 
aid rural high schools and this amount was 66.92 
per cent of the sum granted for the public schools 
from state funds. 

The arithmetic mean of the percentages of the 
expenditures from the several state funds for spe- 
cial school projects and undertakings was 21.72 
per cent for the fiscal year, 1925-1926, including 
data for eleven states for other years as indicated 
in Table I. This mean seems to signify that on the 
average the states use more than one-fifth of the 
total sum of state funds disbursed for public school 
education for the purpose of stimulating and main- 
taining special school projects, or to reward the 
local school communities for special efforts in ad- 
vancing their individual educational programs. 
Assuming that stimulation by means of state aid 
has a place in our modern educational program, 
surely this proportion of state expenditures is not 
prohibitive, provided the types of special school 
projects for which aid is offered are such that they 
will tend to advance a wholesome progressive 
movement in public school education. 

Different Projects Are Encouraged 

Since there is a tendency for certain school ad- 
ministrators and students of school finance to ques- 
tion and oppose the principle of stimulation when 
disbursing state funds for public school education, 
the question naturally arises as to whether or not 
state legislatures continue to enact statutes that 
will legalize state aid for such a purpose. Further- 
more, if such legislation is being enacted, it would 
also be interesting to note the general type of proj- 
ects that are encouraged by statutory provisions. 
The data in Table III indicate the general trend of 
such legislation during the period, 1926-1928. 

These data in Table III point out conclusively 
that there is no unanimity among the several states 
as to what type of school project should be encour- 
aged by financial assistance from the state. Eleven 
different school undertakings have been placed in 
the realm of state aid by ten different state legisla- 
tures during the brief period, 1926-1928. It is 
significant that six of these states are in the south- 
ern area of the United States. We might conclude 
that there seems to be a tendency at present in the 
southern region of our country for legislative 
groups to be inclined to encourage new educational 
undertakings in the local school communities. 

Furthermore, if we consider the fact that during 
the short span of three years fifteen projects were 
designated by statutory provisions to be worthy of 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGE THE EXPENDITURE FOR 
SPECIAL PROJECTS WAS OF THE TOTAL DIs- 
BURSEMENT FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE STATES FOR 1925-1926 
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a gt aad Ee wise ied WER oan 14.10 
I< duc oie dw ataiten Se eh o mie wae 14.02 
Dc. aks bw aeee eae eae 13.61 
ge te ae et eee eae ae ee 13.03 
EN ea oe ora a aa ee ak te ee 11.75 
Sh nae 6 cae ea ale oO Oe 11.18 
OS Eee rer Peer re yee 9.91 
I ree rere 9.70 
a ae eee ree 8.56 
LS ins a sc ahs ane panel Re nebn 7.68 
RS, Fk eis ala une bade ee eee 7.60 
i out che eng we he eine acai 7.52 
Dn ik bisa kala bide y Cara RE 7.48 
Cty ey aE Ce 7.04 
ga OEE Le a ka gale hie aad 5.63 
SEPP PTC TEC TET OTT Tee 5.42 
EE a <6 6 ws. 6:6 oe SAA ae ee 3.91 
RR ae gee ais id tn dig alae Ree 3.89 
nae gO Ci 1.91 
SS ee ee eee 1.52 
es otc cee aebele Ae ae 1.16 
ES ne ee sa 1.12 
SE ee ere eee eee .76 














| TABLE III—LEGISLATION ENACTED TO PROVIDE STATE AID FOR SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJECTS, 1926-1928 
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Year Passed by 








State Function of Project Legislature 
| Alabama ......... a. Additional High School Aid. ..........cccccccccccecs 
b. F ree Textbooks << CMipitheetndeeoe be nebeesaaeseews 1927 
J EE ee Tee ee eee 
d. Healthand Physical Education...................00- 
| AVMOMONS .....26% i ee I on on kk wdc d6eed daeasenee es 1927 
i ED bo ewe sc ss then deawaesesut es 
| Geergin 2... nae M. TOMCOTO TURNED 2. wc ccc ccccccccstccccccscees 1926 | 
OD i os oe eid a. Special Classes for Physically Handicapped ........... 1927 
Mississippi ....... a. Junior College in Connection With Agricultural High | 
1928 
EE 6 bcs ei aweiees cdRbDeNANRES Aaa AREES SD | 
i, errr er a. Junior Colleges—Attendance Basis .................. 1927 | 
New Mexico...... a as vce bdo 00h s5sb ed eadcseaceseegs 1927 
| North Carolina ...a. Fund for Stimulation of Worthy Projects............. 1927 
| Tennessee ........ i SS i ek cine s bce eke bees een owen 1927 | 
b. Erection and Repair of Rural Schoolhouses........... 
Vermont. ...cccess a. Improvement of Community Rural Schoolhouses....... 1927 | 





TABLE 1V—ROSTER OF SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJECTS ACCORDING TO STATES FOR WHICH STATE AID IS 
PROVIDED BY STATUTES, BUT WHICH WERE NoT AIDED oR DID Not ACCEPT AID. 


Reason S tate Aid Was 





State Project Not Given 
Arizona........ Cee ee Th -FEe BU ss noc be cccencnvcesceseuss No expenditure for 
same 
Arkansas ...... tural and Village High Schools Maintaining Vocational 
I i ie at le a ee Be a aie ne ei ee No appropriation 
Colorado ....... Ce Ne aL aad e Sake eee aw ee eens nes eae No appropriation in 
1925-1926 
Delaware ...... Teachers’ Training in High Schools..................... Never any organized 
Kansas ........a. Transportation and Tuition for Small District......... No appropriation 
b. Industrial Training Schools ...................0008- No appropriation 
ec. Teacher Training Departments in High Schools ....... No appropriation since 
1925 
Michigan ....... County Boteel of Agrieware . .. 20s ccccctccssccnccedss None maintained in lo- | 
cal communities | 
| Montana ....... Manual and Industrial Training in Public Schools......... No appropriation 
Nevada ........ County Teacher Training Schools .................eee00. No appropriation 
New Jersey ..... County Medical Inspector ............ccccccccccccscecs None maintained 
Oklahoma ..... ee oi ss twee bn aman Repealed by 1925 legis- | 
lature | 
6 Pa Military Equipment in High School ..................... No expenditure for 
same 
South Carolina..a. Teacher Training in High Schools ................... No appropriation since 
1920 | 
EI Sy ee ee ere ea ee ee Pere ee No appro. since 1926 | 
nN eee Pn PTE eT e No appro. for 1926-27 | 
_ South Dakota . .. Consolidated and Standard Rural Schools ................ No appropriation for | 
| 1927-1929 | 





| Wisconsin ...... Erection of County Training School Buildings............. None erected 1925-26 
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financial assistance from state funds, it seems that 
the principle of stimulation is quite alive. The 
exigencies precipitating such legislation may have 
been local in nature, but apparently the counter- 
balancing argument of state aid for equalization 
only had not percolated through to the legislatures. 


How Far Should State Aid Go? 


A mooted question among students of educa- 
tional finance is the problem as to how long a school 
activity should be given stimulation by means of 
state funds. The problem arises whether the state 
should continue to support “infant projects” indefi- 
nitely after they have become an integral part of 
the school program in the local community or 
whether there should be a way whereby the state 
support could be abandoned. Furthermore, in 
several instances the state continues to keep pro- 
visions on the statute books for aiding certain 
types of projects that are not accepted or spon- 
sored by a single school district in the state. The 
question naturally arises as to what procedures 
are being taken by the several states to abandon 
state support for certain school activities and as 
to what procedures might be taken. 

Apparently a number of states are endeavoring 
to abandon the financial assistance they are giving 
to certain school projects, according to the data in 
Table 1V. The most common method of procedure 
to eliminate state support for certain school proj- 
ects is for the state legislature to refuse to make the 
necessary appropriation. The lawmakers seem to 
be inclined to take the path of least resistance; at 
least they show more inclination to fail to provide 
the necessary funds, rather than to repeal the stat- 
utes providing for such state financial support. Un- 
questionably, the application of the aforesaid tech- 
nique for abandoning state aid for special school 
projects seems to be haphazard. There is a dis- 
tinct need for the introduction of a scientific pro- 
cedure to determine which special activities should 
be thrown entirely on the responsibility of the local 
community and which should be transferred to the 
realm of general state aid. 

The observations in the foregoing paragraphs, 
then, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The percentage of state funds granted for 
special school undertakings to local school com- 
munities, using the aggregate amount of state 
money expended for public school education in the 
various states as 100 per cent, varied from .76 per 
cent in Louisiana to 89.60 per cent in Minnesota. 

2. On the average the states use 21.72 per cent, 
or more than one-fifth of the total amount of state 
funds expended for public school education for the 
purpose of stimulating new activities and reward- 
ing effort in the various local school communities. 
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3. According to the trend shown by the data in 
Table III, there is apparently no unanimity of 
opinion in the various states with respect to the 
types of school projects that merit financial assist- 
ance from state funds in order to stimulate the 
inauguration of the projects and also to reward 
local school communities for maintaining them. 

4. At present the method most commonly used 
by the states to abandon the state support for any 
special school project is for the legislature to fail 
to provide the necessary appropriation for it. This 
implies that there is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of a scientific and just method whereby state 
support may be abandoned without hindering the 
educational progress in the local communities. 





Why School Should Not Be Closed 
When an Epidemic Threatens 


The provision made for the examination or 
testing of each pupil enrolled in school during the 
first month of school calls attention to the more 
obvious defects, thereby affording an opportunity 
to help the pupil secure a normal basis with fel- 
low pupils, is the opinion expressed by Dr. P. H. 
Bartholomew, director of public health for Ne- 
braska, in the United States Daily. 

However, there is a probability of communi- 
cable disease being overlooked, especially in its 
incubation period, unless through foresight and 
the closest cooperation between the teachers, 
school officials and local boards of health, such 
cases are promptly isolated, Doctor Bartholomew 
points out. 

“There should be no hesitancy upon the part 
of a teacher in excluding from school any pupil 
apparently ill or suspected of being ill,” he con- 
tinues. “The principle of prevention must be 
uppermost in mind and action if incidence of dis- 
ease is kept down and epidemics averted. School 
boards will sustain this constructive procedure. 
Occasionally where contagious disease develops, 
a strong inclination toward closing school arises. 
This obsolete practice should be discontinued, for 
experience has demonstrated that if schools are 
closed in the face of a threatened epidemic and 
pupils not kept isolated upon their respective 
premises, the disease is practically certain to 
spread. 

“Where an epidemic threatens, the local board 
of health cooperating with school authorities will 
secure the most effective control by arranging for 
daily examination of the pupils, with prompt ex- 
clusion and isolation of all suspected cases de- 
tected.” 
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How Calitornia County Libraries 
Serve Rural Schools 


This department of rural education 1s conducted by Helen 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department 
of education for Califorma, Sacramento, and president, de- 








po of rural education, a Education Association. | 





By MAY DEXTER HENSHALL, County Library Organizer, California State Library 


best of library service and the county libra- 

ries give it to them. Many rural teachers in 
this state who have entered the profession during 
the last fifteen years and have taught only in 
counties having county libraries and in schools that 
are branches of them have no knowledge of the 
restricted service of the old-time school district 
libraries. 

The county library is taken for granted in Cali- 
fornia. It is an established part of the county gov- 
ernment of forty-six of the fifty-eight counties. 

Is the possessor of unusual library advantages 
going to tantalize the seeker after such enlarged 
opportunities by merely recounting his blessings or 
by giving the impression that they sprang into 
sudden existence or will he tell of the humble be- 
ginnings, the mistakes overcome, the sure founda- 
tions finally laid and the persistence shown in de- 
veloping the plan? 

Will those desiring information and enriched 
educational opportunities listen with open minds, 
will they be willing to set aside undesirable pre- 
cedents, recognize their responsibilities, overcome 
obstacles and persist until their objective is at- 
tained? The future success of library service for 
rural schools depends upon the mental attitude of 
those planning it and their unremitting efforts. 

In pioneer days the school libraries of California 
were meager, scarcely worthy of the name, but 
they had an invaluable heritage. They were started 
on the right financial basis. From the beginning of 
state government the law provided for their sup- 
port from school taxes. 

In the early days of this state when public 
libraries for rural communities did not exist, a 


"Toe rural teachers of California expect the 


large measure of school library funds was used for 
general reading for adults. Later the children’s 
interests were safeguarded in a measure by the 
enactment of a law permitting the purchase of only 
those books that had been approved by the respec- 
tive county boards of education. One weak point, 
however, in the operation of this law was the lack 
of a book expert to select the children’s home read- 
ing. As the number of books for children in the 
rural schools increased the dearth of books for 
grown people was accentuated. 


Who Buys the Books 


As the years slipped by these school district 
libraries, over three thousand of them, increased 
in number of volumes until in the aggregate they 
outclassed numerically the Library of Congress, 
yet they failed to increase in usefulness. Books and 
apparatus on the list approved by the county board 
of education were often purchased by school trus- 
tees from book agents during the vacation period 
without regard to their adaptability to the needs 
of the teachers and pupils. In such instances the 
schools were deprived of suitable books and appa- 
ratus for the year and of money to buy them. 

Other trustees wisely left to the teachers the 
selection of all material purchased with school li- 
brary funds. As most rural schools have eight 
grades with a varying number of pupils annually 
in each grade the teachers were confronted by the 
impossibility of making the purchase of books for 
classroom use for one year meet the needs of the 
next year. In over three thousand school district 
libraries there was a ceaseless accumulation of 
usable material that was unused and constant need- 
less duplication because the school district library 
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plan had no legal machinery providing for the cir- 
culation of books. It was an inflexible unit. 

These educationally and economically unsound 
school district libraries existed for sixty years in 
California before the legislature made possible in 
1909 the creation of an institution—the county 
library—which has given to the schools of the state 
an incomparable library service. True, there was 
no thought of the schools when the county library 
law was enacted. County libraries in California 
were established solely to give public library serv- 
ice to rural communities through branch libraries 
established over a county, and this still remains 
their chief purpose. 

In a new county library law passed in 1911 pro- 
vision was made for county libraries to help 
smaller library units and increase their efficiency 
by entering into business agreements with small 
town libraries, elementary school libraries, teach- 
ers’ libraries and law libraries. Elementary and 
high school library laws were amended to pro- 
vide for this cooperation with a larger library 
unit. 

The trustees of nine rural one-teacher schools 
in one county in California in 1911 authorized 
their county school superintendent to transfer 
their school library funds to the county library, 
thereby giving the county librarian authority to 
purchase their books, form a school library de- 
partment in the county library and circulate the 
volumes to the cooperating school districts. 

The first year proved the plan a pronounced 
success. Within a few years every board of ele- 
mentary school trustees in the county had followed 
the example of the first group of nine school dis- 
tricts. This change from isolated, inefficient, un- 
economical school district libraries to a constantly 
growing central school library within the county 
library, circulating its material efficiently and 
economically under the supervision of a trained 
librarian as exemplified by this one county, was 
the beginning of a new era for school libraries in 
California. 


How to Win Help From the Trustees 


Direct publicity not confined to printed words 
was needed to carry the message to over nine 
thousand school trustees. To direct this work the 
state library added a school library organizer to 
its staff in 1915. Talks were given before state 
conventions, county teachers’ institutes, trustees’ 
meetings, parent-teacher associations and clubs of 
various kinds. County librarians and county 
school superintendents were interviewed by the 
organizer. A complete understanding of the plan 
and a desire to give the service on the part of the 
county librarian and an equally full understand- 
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ing and desire for the service for the schools on 
the part of the school superintendent were needed 
before intensive work could be done satisfactorily 
in any county. 

These campaigns to give county library service 
to schools constitute a colorful period in county 
library history. A word picture of a few days 
spent with a county librarian and the organizer 
will help to visualize it. The county librarian 
usually drove her own car and took the or- 
ganizer with her. Sometimes the county school 
superintendent accompanied them. Taking with 
them copies of the contracts between the schools 
and the county libraries to leave with the clerk 
of the board of school trustees, and literature on 
county library service to leave with each trustee, 
the county librarian and organizer would start for 
the mountains, the valley or the desert. 


Weary Traveler Is Richly Rewarded 


It is amazing how far apart trustees live in 
some districts in such a large state as California. 
Sometimes half a day would be spent dipping 
down into little valleys surrounded by billows of 
mountains to interview three hard-headed trus- 
tees. Was all this effort worth while and could 
it not have been accomplished more easily? The 
question is answered by stopping at a mountain 
school. 

After an interview with a discouraged teacher 
and talk to listless pupils there was no question 
in the minds of the visitors that the greatest effort 
was worth while when it changed apathy to active 
interest through direct contact with adaptable ma- 
terial. Nor could any long distance publicity have 
brought from the trustees the favorable action 
that resulted from personal interviews. This 
illustration could be duplicated hundreds of times. 

The organizing trips went on day after day with 
long hours of travel, until the trustees of every 
district in the county had been visited. Trustees 
were interviewed in beautiful country homes, in 
primitive homes, in desert shacks, on country 
roadsides, in plowed fields, in hayfields, in walnut 
groves, in orchards, deep in the forests, at logging 
camps, in mining camps, on cattle ranges, at sea- 
side resorts, in fact in every conceivable place 
where rural school trustees might be seen. 

Hundreds of miles were traversed over fine 
state highways that wind through the valleys, 
over the mountains, across the deserts; on good 
country roads or poor ones as the case might be; 
on fine mountain grades or on ones that merely 
clung to the mountain side. What was the result 
of all this effort? These visits were the leaven 
that leavened the whole lump. After the school 
library was organized in each county, about 50 
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Etiwanda School branch of the San Bernardino County Library is typical of the many town schools in California that 
are branches of county libraries. 


per cent of the school trustees signed contracts to 
join the county library. When the service proved 
to be a success within their own county the re- 
maining school trustees gradually signed contracts 
for their districts to join the county library. The 
intensive school library campaign gave the county 
librarian an invaluable knowledge of school li- 
brary conditions, an acquaintance with the teach- 
ers and trustees and an understanding of the 
needs of the children. 


What the County Libraries Provide 


In a few years it was no longer necessary to 
continue the intensive campaigns to organize 
school libraries. The system became so widely 
and favorably known that teachers were not satis- 
fied to teach in schools that were without county 
library advantages. Library reports for June 30, 
1929, show that 2,453 elementary and high school 
districts of the 2,859 school districts in the forty- 
six counties having county libraries have joined 


county libraries. The districts that are not 
branches of county libraries are usually large 
town and city schools. 

A few basic facts must be known in order to 
understand this library plan which has become 
such an integral part of the educational system 
of California. The law provides for adequate 
financial support. School trustees in submitting 
their annual budgets to the county superintend- 
ents cannot budget less than $25 a teacher for 
library purposes and have no maximum restric- 
tions. However, $50 a teacher is the maximum 
usually apportioned by the trustees and is the 
maximum that the law permits the county super- 
intendent to apportion if the trustees fail to 
specify the amount desired. 

The pooled school library funds of the districts 
cooperating in any county constitute the fund 
transferred by authorization of the school trustees 
through the county school superintendent to the 
county library. This fund is expended by the 
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county librarian for a central school library de- 
partment in the county library to give specialized 
classroom service to the schools. For example the 
school trustees of fifty-eight districts in Sacra- 
mento County in 1928-29 authorized their school 
superintendent to transfer almost $9,500 to the 
county library to provide schoo] library service 
to 211 teachers and 6,673 pupils. 

The following figures show the service rendered 
the Sacramento County Schools by the Sacra- 
mento County Free Library for the year July 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1929. The material sent to the 
schools included: supplementaries, 29,778; home 
reading, 12,840; dictionaries, 946; periodical sub- 
scriptions, 189; atlases, 9; music records, 251; 
globes, 2; encyclopedias, 140 (10 sets): total, 
14,290. 

The material retained in the schools from the 
previous year consisted of: supplementaries, 
23,501; home reading, 3,844; dictionaries, 2,103; 
maps, 217; atlases, 26; globes, 43; encyclopedias, 
555 (51 sets): total, 30,538. The total number 
of items used by the schools for 1928-29 was 
74,828, a gain of 10,951 items over the previous 
year. Books for home reading were purchased 
from the county free library fund, not from school 
funds. 

The service given by the Sacramento County 
Library to the Edward Kelly School District of 
one teacher and thirty-four pupils and the North 
Sacramento School District of thirty-three teach- 
ers, 1,085 pupils and four buildings, is typical of 
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the kind and amount of service given to elemen- 
tary schools of California by county libraries. 

The following figures show the library material 
supplied by this office for the Edward Kelly 
School for the academic year ending June, 1929: 
supplementaries, 303; home reading, 94; maps, 
5; music records, 14; magazines, 3. 

The following material remained in the school 
from the preceding year: supplementaries, 187; 
home reading, 106; maps, 2 (1 atlas) ; globes, 1; 
music records, 3; dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
10. The total number of items used by the school 
was 728. The value of material supplied this 
year was $513.20 and of that remaining from last 
year, $437.30. The total value of material used 
by the schools this year was $950.50. The amount 
of money turned over by the district to the 
County Free Library School Fund for the year 
was $50. 

The following figures show the library material 
supplied by this office for the North Sacramento 
School District for the academic year ending 
June, 1929: supplementaries, 5,256; home read- 
ing, 1,004; maps, 12 (2 atlases) ; music records, 
80; magazines, 12; dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
340. 

The following material remained in the school 
from the preceding year: supplementaries, $2,962 ; 
home reading, 249; maps, 13 (1 atlas) ; globes, 4; 
music records, 38; dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
358. The total number of books used by the 
school was 10,328. The value of the material 





Pupils attending this “lost school house,” which can be reached only by foot or on horseback, benefit by the county 
library service. 
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The county librarian says “Good-bye” to the teacher and children of a country school in Monterey County, whom she 
has supplied with books, maps, pictures and material for home reading. 


supplied this year was $7,041.40 and of that re- 
maining from last year, $3,794.45. The total value 
of material used by the school this year was $10,- 
835.85. The amount of money turned over by the 
district to the County Free Library Fund for the 
year was $1,400. 

The contracts between the trustees and the 
county library continue from year to year but 
contain a withdrawal clause whereby the contract 
can be canceled in the month of June of any year. 
It is unusual for any school to wish to withdraw 
from an organization giving the quality and 
quantity of service supplied by the county library. 

In most states library service to schools means 
supplying home reading to children. California 
has a much more comprehensive plan. The 
county librarians give a service that covers all ma- 
terial required by the curriculum for classroom 
use. Home reading is also supplied by the county 
libraries. 

Although California public school children are 
provided with free textbooks by the state they 
require many supplementary books suited to their 
individual needs. The necessity for flexibility in 
book service is emphasized in California where 
individual instruction of children under a state- 
wide system of rural supervision of schools is 
supplanting the lock step methods which belong 
to the same period as the old school district 
library. 


With reading tables as part of the equipment of 
a schoolroom it is no longer an offense for a child 
to be “caught” reading an interesting book dur- 
ing school. With numerous and varied books and 
a wide range to fit different mental ages the 
schoolroom becomes a discovery room, widening 
the children’s horizon and increasing their ability 
to act independently. 

The unused expensive encyclopedias that were 
purchased formerly for the school district li- 
braries are steadily giving way under the county 
library plan to reference books adapted to ele- 
mentary school children. Pupils are learning that 
reference books are tools for present and future 
use. 

Under the school library law of California, 
maps, globes and charts are purchased with school 
library funds. Keeping this material up-to-date 
and in repair is another duty that devolves upon 
the county librarian. 

After supplying the schools with the basic ma- 
terial mentioned the county librarians enlarge 
their service as far as the school library funds 
will permit. This enlarged service includes maga- 
zines, music records, stereographs and pictures. 

The county librarian usually subscribes for two 
or three magazines for each school. Two favorites 
are the National Geographic and Popular Me- 
chanics. The school paper, Current Events, 
brings worldwide information to rural school chil- 
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dren and links their daily schoolroom activities 
with unseen forces that may shape their future 
lives. Magazines keep the children living in the 
present and working toward the future. 

Decrepit, untuned pianos and ancient organs 
have been displaced in many schoolrooms by 
phonographs. County librarians have built up 
large collections of the finest educational and cul- 
tural music records which are circulated to the 
schools. A knowledge of the finest composers and 
an appreciation of their music are not unusual in 
rural schools. Children listen to delightful story- 
telling records. The casual observer thinks they 
are merely being entertained. In reality the chil- 
dren imitate the story-teller and thereby improve 
their expression in reading, increase their vocabu- 
lary and use better English. Educational music 
records used intelligently have great possibilities 
in school work. 

Our rural school children have eyes as well as 
ears trained through special aids provided by 
county libraries. Stereoscopes and thousands of 
stereographs to visualize geography and history 
lessons are circulated to the schools by numerous 
county libraries. Through these pictures children 
in the most remote districts as well as in large con- 
solidated schools become familiar with the jungles 
of the tropics; the glaciers of the polar regions; 
the unusual customs and costumes of people of 
foreign countries; the varying products of the 
earth; the processes of great manufacturing 
plants ; the pyramids of Egypt; the giant sequoias; 
the locks of the Panama Canal, and all places of 
both past and present interest. 


What the Librarian’s Work Includes 


Other types of pictures besides stereographs are 
circulated to schools for classroom use and to 
adorn the walls. In several counties the rural 
school trustees supplied their respective school- 
rooms with one or two picture frames with de- 
tachable backs, for pictures by great artists sent 
to the schools by the county library. With each 
picture a brochure was sent to the teacher telling 
about the picture and the artist. During the 
eight years of elementary school this succession of 
pictures representing the best in art leaves an in- 
delible impression upon the children. 

In addition to all this specialized service to as- 
sist the children with their daily classroom studies 
the county librarians supply them with the best of 
children’s literature for home reading either 
through community branch libraries or classroom 
collections. 

Back of this excellent service is the guiding 
hand of a county librarian who is professionally 
trained. She has the business ability to admin- 
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ister the finances and direct the public library and 
school library activities of a county unit which in 
California often means areas as large as several 
Eastern states. 

With county library laws making possible the 
establishment of county libraries on a firm finan- 
cial basis and requiring a trained librarian to ad- 
minister them; with school library laws giving 
adequate funds for their support and allowing co- 
operation with a county library, any state can 
provide its rural children with comprehensive li- 
brary service. 





A Plea to Reduce Home Costs 
of Schools 


“School administrators everywhere are fa- 
miliar with the common public complaint against 
the cost of school books,” says the Indiana Edu- 
cation News. “The texts necessitated by the 
work of the school do occasion considerable ex- 
pense, but another source of school expense, an 
unnecessary one, might well be practically elimi- 
nated by the exercise of but a little practical 
thrift. 

“This second source of irritation to school pa- 
trons can be illustrated by the following examples 
of actual school practice: (1) A child in the 
upper grades had a small set of water colors car- 
ried over from the art work of the past year. 
The special teacher of art refused to let the child 
use the set of colors at hand and ordered the 
purchase of a new set at a cost of fifty cents. 
The new set was used only once during the entire 
school year. (2) A child had adequate and proper 
clothing for physical training needs but the in- 
structor measured the child and ordered a new 
outfit to fit the instructor’s desire for a certain 
style, color and material. The cost was approxi- 
mately $3. The family did not have much sur- 
plus money but had to make the purchase. The 
outfit could not be used the second year. 

“Schools need, in some instances, to practice 
as well as teach thrift and to cease burdening 
parents unable to spend except for the purchase 
of absolute necessities. The elimination of varie- 
gated assortments of paper, separate loose leaf 
covers for different sets of notes, use of but one 
side of the paper for informal work, etc., are 
instances of possibilities for the reduction of the 
home costs of schools. Teachers are prone to 
forget that associate teachers are likewise mak- 
ing demands on the home purse. Administrators, 
with close scrutiny, can save parents money with- 
out handicapping the school work of the teacher 
or of the children.” 
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Editorials 


High Standards Versus Inbreeding 


EVERAL superintendents have commented 
upon the editorial note on “Inbreeding,” 
in the November issue of The NATION’S 

SCHOOLS. 

This is evidently a problem that deeply concerns 
many school executives. All who have expressed 
their views have said that a superintendent must 
be constantly on his guard against pressure to 
restrict eligibility for teaching positions to local 
sons and daughters, without due regard to train- 
ing or natural endowments essential for efficient 
teaching. It is apparently universally agreed that 
the exclusion, on artificial or superficial grounds, 
of candidates from outside the limits of a city or 
a state will in the long run result disastrously. 

There is, however, one aspect of the problem 
that was not adequately covered in the editorial 
note. A city or a state may set up such high stand- 
ards for teaching that outsiders cannot generally 
meet the requirements except in rare instances. 
The effect of this arrangement is to confine teach- 
ing positions largely to native candidates. Cali- 
fornia furnishes an illustration. The requirements 
for teaching in this state are more extensive and 
more exacting than in any other state in the Union 
so far as can be learned from an examination of 
the certification laws in the various states. Years 
ago California set up a high academic and pro- 
fessional standard for a teacher’s certificate. This 
automatically shut out most applicants for teach- 
ing positions from other states. 

As the plan is working out, however, all states 
are ambitious to prepare teachers so that they can 
meet the California requirements, with the result 
that a constantly increasing proportion of Cali- 
fornia’s teachers—one-fourth of the new teachers 
in 1929-30—are being selected from outside the 
state. A careful examination of the California 
requirements reveals that no outsider is denied a 
teacher’s certificate in California simply because 
he is an outsider. If he brings with him into the 
state qualifications of an academic and profes- 
sional character equal to those required of native 
teachers, he will be given credentials that will 
entitle him to teach in the state. This is an alto- 
gether different matter from arbitararily confin- 
ing the teachers of a city or a state to native sons 
and daughters. 
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An Important Announcement 
y V ITH considerable pleasure 


and pride The NATION’s SCHOOLS announces that during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Detroit, from 
February 21 to February 26, six outstanding authorities on various 
phases of educational administration have consented to act as 
consultants and will be available at Booths 45 and 46 during the 


following hours: 
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Dr. Harry Dexter Kytson, Vocational Guidance, Monday morning 


from 9 until 12. 


Pror. Wittiam McAnoprew, Citizenship Training, Monday afternoon 


from 2 until 5. 


Pror. CHartes E. Reeves, Schoolhouse Maintenance, Tuesday morning 


from 9 until 12. 


Dr. ArrHur B. Morniman, Schoolhouse Planning, Tuesday afternoon 


from 2 until 5. 


Pror, Frep C. Ayer, Problems of Administration, Wednesday morning 


from 9 until 12. 


Dr. Joun Guy Fowrxes, School Finance, Wednesday afternoon from 


2 until 5. 
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These conferences will be under the guid- 
ance of Prof. M. V. O'Shea, editor in chief 
of The Nation’s ScHoors, and other well 
known educators. 

Those school administrators who are attend- 
ing the meeting are urged to bring their various 
problems in the foregoing outlined subjects to 
these men for consultation which, of course, 
they will give without charge. 

None of them needs introduction. Doctor 
Kitson is of the Columbia University faculty. 
William McAndrew is outstanding as an 








administrator of and commentator on educa- 
tion. Doctor Moehlman is a recognized 
authority on schoolhouse planning. Professor 
Reeves has contributed a great deal toward 
better schoolhouse maintenance. Professor Ayer 
is from the University of Texas, and Doctor 
Fowlkes is an authority on educational financ- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, 

If it should prove impossible to see these 
men at the stated times, questions addressed 
to The Nation’s Scuoots will be turned over to 
them for their consideration. 
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The outcome of the arrangement in California 
is altogether beneficial. Participation in their edu- 
cational conferences will convince anyone that 
the academic, professional and perhaps personal 
attainments of teachers in California are of an 
unusually high order. California is peculiarly well 
situated to require high standards from its teach- 
ers. The climatic conditions in the state and the 
tangible rewards for teaching, place California at 
the head of the states in the Union. Then, there is 
a romance about California that makes a stronger 
appeal to teachers than is true of any other state 
probably. Sooner or later every teacher would like 
to spread the light in California, so that that state 
can maintain standards which if attempted in 
some other states might exclude all outsiders, be- 
cause the allurement would not be strong enough 
to compel them to meet the requirements. It is sig- 
nificant, though, that many of the states are eager 
so to equip their teachers that if they aspire to go 
to California they will not be turned back at the 
borders of the state because of inadequate attain- 
ments. 
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Is the Superintendent Becoming 
a House Manager? 


GOOD friend, but also a keen critic of 
A American education was recently comment- 
ing upon tendencies in the public schools as 
he sees them. His views are entitled to considera- 
tion, but they should be regarded as views and not 
as established facts. He moves about the country 
and he has sharp eyes and attentive ears, but he 
has not adopted the technique of investigation that 
entitles him to lay down the law to superintendents 
unqualifiedly and pontifically. Here are his pro- 
nouncements concerning the typical superintend- 
ent. They are passed on to our readers for what 
they are worth. 

“The superintendent of schools in the places I 
know best, and I have looked into the matter rath- 
er widely, is becoming a house manager rather 
than an expert in respect to any phase of educa- 
tion. He oils the machinery but he does not know 
how to repair it and especially to improve it if it is 
not functioning effectively and economically. He 
is not keeping abreast of developments in educa- 
tion, developments affecting changing courses of 
study or better methods of instruction, except in 
a very general way. He is expected to do so many 
things that he does not have time or energy to 
study education. His position depends in too large 
a measure upon being a good fellow rather than 
upon knowing his business. The board of educa- 
tion sizes him up in view of his qualities as a 
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mixer and story-teller and man about town, rather 
than as a capable diagnostician of educational ills 
or as a physician to teachers who are profession- 
ally ailing or to pupils who are intellectually sick. 
If he makes a good impression as a dinner com- 
panion, he can get by better than if he is an ef- 
ficient counselor and guide in the classrooms in his 
community. 

“The superintendent’s office is no longer a cen- 
ter of educational wisdom. It is a social center, 
a political center, a Kiwanis center, a community 
union center or some other noneducational center. 
The board of education and the community in 
general are encouraging this tendency among 
superintendents and the superintendents are re- 
sponding, with the result that they are house 
managers rather than directors of progressive 
educational establishments which require a knowl- 
edge of educational psychology, educational values 
and the nature and needs of children as they 
progress through the schools.” 

These words were spoken by our critic without 
rancor, but rather with regret. Is there any truth 
in what he says? Do his comments apply to only 
the communities that he knows and has studied 
and not to most communities throughout the coun- 
try? Anyone who can throw light on the sub- 
ject, either by way of justifying the tendency 
that our critic maintains is widespread or in show- 
ing that it is confined to a limited number of 
places, will find the pages of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS open to him. 
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An International Journal of Education 


ONSIDERING the strong international 
( interweaving of theoretical and practical 

education, the large number of inter- 
national educational societies, the increasing num- 
ber of international educational congresses and 
the growing interest in international and foreign 
education, not only among the theoretical and 
practical educators but among all those interested 
in general culture, that is exemplified in several 
international institutes, it is surprising that an 
international journal of education with a circle of 
international collaborators and subscribers has 
never before been published. 

But, with January, 1931, J. P. Bachem, Cologne, 
Germany, began the publication of the IJnter- 
national Journal of Education, the editor of which 
is Dr. Friedrich Schneider, professor of education, 
University of Cologne, author of several books on 
education. Collaborating editors have been se- 
cured from all progressive countries, among them 
being Dr. Paul Monroe, head of the international 
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institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Stephen Pierce Duggan, head master, 
Institute of International Education, New York 
City. 

The journal will appear quarterly. It will pub- 
lish essays in German, English and French that 
concern problems of international and compara- 
tive education. It will keep its readers informed 
about the development of education in theory and 
practice in different countries; it will pass on edu- 
cational and pedagogical ideas from one country 
to another; it will actively assist in the mutual cul- 
tural arrangements of the different nations; it will 
give reports on international educational meetings 
and congresses and make use of their results. It 
will publish information about books, journals, 
periodicals and all educational literature, and will 
endeavor to bring into closer touch the educational 
workers of the various nations. 

Among other things, the journal will undertake 
the task of making clear the fundamental ideas of 
education, the meaning of educational expressions 
and words and the different scientific educational 
methods. Further, it will deal with the problem of 
arranging international educational library cata- 
logues’ systems, the question of a uniform abbre- 
viation of technical pedagogical expressions, the 
problem of international educational bibliography 
and the examination of mutual influences of the 
different national educational theories and reali- 
ties. It will also explain and make clear the con- 
ditions for the development of education of the 
different nations; that is to say, their dependency 
on national character, the geographical situation 
of the countries, historical and natural phenom- 
ena and foreign influences. The scientific consid- 
eration of educational realities will be extended to 
educational and practical school problems of the 
different nations, the organization of schools, the 
making of ‘educational laws and the training and 
instruction of teachers. 
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Rescuing the Derelicts in the 
Schools 


HE Commonwealth Fund has been financing 

an interesting and important experiment 

relating to the effort to rescue or redeem 

pupils in the schools who have fallen out with their 
teachers and with the entire school régime. 

In an elementary school of 500 pupils, it is prac- 
tically certain that from 3 to 5 per cent of them 
will be in constant trouble because they cannot 
get along with their teachers or cannot restrain 
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the impulse to escape from the restrictions and 
regulations of the schoolroom. Generally, such 
pupils have been forced back into school by truant 
officers, who have made no attempts to discover 
why these runaway or rebellious pupils were un- 
able to adapt themselves to school. 

In order to make a test of the possibility of sav- 
ing pupils hostile toward their teachers and their 
schools, the Commonwealth Fund has been sup- 
porting visiting teachers in a number of communi- 
ties. These teachers have offered their services to 
school authorities in dealing with refractory 
pupils. They have visited the homes of the pupils 
and have informed themselves regarding their eco- 
nomic and social conditions. They have attempted 
to make friends with them and to get from them 
their stories regarding their experiences in school 
and the reasons why they have wished to be free. 
They have also gained the teachers’ accounts of 
the characteristics of these pupils. Then on the 
basis of all they have been able to find out regard- 
ing a pupil who has not adjusted himself to the 
school régime, they have endeavored to make a 
place for him in school so that he would be content 
to continue with his work. 

Visiting teachers in many communities have 
been following this general program for several 
years. They have been working in rural as well 
as in urban communities. Before that little or no 
effort had been made to keep rural school children 
who did not like school life from remaining out 
of school or from causing school officials constant 
anxiety because of their unwillingness or inability 
to adjust themselves to the rural school. 

That there is need for a more general visiting 
teacher service in rural communities is made ap- 
parent by the publication of the results of the 
visiting teacher movement in rural communities. 
In “Children at the Crossroads” are described a 
number of difficult cases—children who were 
rescued from a career of hostility to school and 
to society because of the services rendered by the 
visiting teacher. Anyone who is familiar with the 
problems of rural school children will recognize 
the types described in the report. In an earlier 
day these maladjusted individuals came to an 
unhappy and early end or continued to be social 
irritants or outcasts throughout their career. 

The Commonwealth Fund experiment is con- 
vincing, to the effect that there are needed in rural 
schools and in urban communities persons who 
understand the nature of childhood and youth and 
who can ferret out the causes of rebellion on the 
part of some children who cannot fit in to the edu- 
cational or social scheme of their respective com- 
munities but who could be redeemed if they had 
expert counsel and assistance early. 
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Educators Are Ready z 





for Their 
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Pilgrimage | 





to Detroit 


Saad 
Superintendents from all sections will participate 


in the program that has been prepared for the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 


CC ORKING Together for the Children 
\ / \ / of America,” will be discussed in gen- 
eral convention, in committee meet- 
ings and in discussion groups, under various head- 
ings, by a notable gathering of educators at the 
sixty-first annual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Detroit, February 21 to 26. 

In the array of distinguished delegates and 
visitors to the convention, probably the most 
noted will be Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who 
will receive from the hands of Norman R. Cro- 
zier, president, Department of Superintendence, 
tributes from the school children of America for 
his achievements as an explorer and as a scientist. 
Admiral Byrd will address the convention Mon- 
day evening, February 23, on “Conquering the 
Antarctic by Air.” He will be introduced by 
Gilbert Grosvenor, president, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., who has 
chosen as the subject of his talk, “Byrd, the Ex- 
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plorer and the Man.” The theme of this program 
has been designated, “Character in Action.” 

The convention will open on the afternoon of 
Saturday, February 21, with a review of the 
educational exhibits by the president and officers 
of the Department of Superintendence. Vesper 
services will be held on Sunday afternoon with 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N. J., as the speaker. A special 
musical program will be presented under the di- 
rection of Fowler Smith, supervisor of music, 
Detroit Public Schools. President Crozier will 
preside. On Sunday evening, Tom Skeyhill, Syd- 
ney, Australia, will speak. 

The delegates will settle down to a serious con- 
sideration of the problems of education on Mon- 
day morning. The theme for this program is “The 
Home, the School and the Community Working 
for the Children.” The mayor of Detroit will 
greet the educators and the president of the board 
of education will extend a welcome from the 
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schools of the city. Speakers on this program 
are: Rabbi David Lefkowitz, Temple Emmanu- 
El, Dallas, Tex., whose subject is “Family Influ- 


ence and Background’; Mildred Palmer, A. L. 


Holmes School, Detroit, who will speak on “First 
Contacts Between Home and School” and E. W. 
Butterfield, state commissioner of education, who 
will speak on “The School and the Community.” 

Administrative groups will meet at 2:15 p.m. 
to consider topics selected by the chairmen. The 
groups are arranged according to the size of the 


THE WEEK’S SCHEDULE 


Saturday, February 21 
4:00 P. M.—Review of the exhibits by 
| the president and officers of the De- 
| partment of Superintendence 


Sunday, February 22 

4:00 P. M.—Opening Vesper Service 

| Topic: The spiritual life of the 
children 

8:00 P. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Topic: Working for the mountain 
children 


Monday, February 23 
9:00 A. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Topic: The home, the school and 
the community working for the 
children 
2:15 P. M.—Administrative groups of 
the Department of Superintendence 
arranged according to size of city, and 
about ten meetings of other organ- 
izations 
8:00 P. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 


Tuesday, February 24 
9:00 A. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Topic: Problems in improving the 
education of children 


city they represent. The program of Group l, 
state superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation, will be led by John Callahan, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Madison, Wis.; 
that of Group 2, superintendents of cities with a 
population of more than 200,000, by Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 
Other presiding officers and their groups are as 
follows: Group 3, superintendents of cities with 
a population of from 100,000 to 200,000, William 
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J. Bickett, superintendent of schools, Trenton, 
N. J.; Group 4, superintendents of cities with a 
population of from 30,000 to 100,000, Walter W. 
Borden, superintendent of schools, South Bend, 
Ind.; Group 5, superintendents of cities with a 
population from 10,000 to 30,000, Harry W. Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools, Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Group 6, superintendents of cities with a 
population of from 5,000 to 10,000, E. E. Bass, 
superintendent of schools, Greenville, Miss.; 
Group 7, superintendents of cities of less than 


2:15 P. M.—Discussion groups of the 
Department of Superintendence ar- 
ranged according to topics, and about 
fifteen meetings of other organizations 

8:00 P. M.—Grand Concert by the Na- | 
tional High School Chorus 


Wednesday, February 25 
9:00 A. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Topic: The articulation of the units 
of American education 
2:15 P. M.—Group meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence to dis- 
cuss the ninth yearbook, and about fif- 
teen meetings of other organizations 
6:00 P. M.—College Dinners 
8:00 P. M.—Final Rehearsal—Program 
of school activities presented under 
the auspices of the Detroit Public 
Schools, open to the public 


Thursday, February 26 
9:00 A. M.—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Topic: Working for the physical 
well-being of the children 
2:15 P. M.—Program of school activi- 
ties presented under the auspices of 
the Detroit Public Schools 
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5,000, J. P. Buck, superintendent of schools, Sour 
Lake, Tex.; Group 8, city assistant and district 
superintendents, L. Frazer Banks, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Group 
9, county superintendents—joint meeting with 
the department of rural education, Helen Heffer- 
nan, chief, division of rural education, state de- 
partment of education, Sacramento, Calif.; Group 
10, joint meeting with National Council of Child- 
hood Education, Julia Letheld, director, kinder- 
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Handsome made- 
to-order design in 
Sealex Treadlite 
Tile. Vernon L. 
Davey Junior High 
School, East 


Orange. N. J. 











They learn more than cooking 
in this classroom... 


HIS model domestic science room is 

a lesson in itself to the future cooks of 
America. A lesson in modern equipment and 
arrangement. A lesson in floor sanitation. 

For this floor of Sealex Treadlite Tile 
puts a happy ending to kitchen tragedies. 
Sticky things do not stick to its surface. 
Hot grease and India ink do not spot it. 
The Sealex Process seals up the microscopic, 
dirt-absorbing pores in the material—pro- 
ducing a floor that is virtually accident- 
proof and exceptionally easy-to-clean. 

In addition, Sealex floors are quiet, re- 
siliently comfortable underfoot, hard to 
wear out. They are ideal for reflooring 
can be laid right over existing floors. Sealex 
floors come in individual tiles as well as in 


rolls 6 feet wide. In the latter class are Sealex 
Inlaid and Jaspé Linoleums and the beau- 
tiful Veltones, the newest idea in de luxe 
floors for classrooms and corridors. 


When Sealex flooring materials are in- 
stalled by Authorized Contractors of 
Bonded Floors, we back them with our 
Guaranty Bond, issued by U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co. Floor illustrated installed 
by Newark Parquet Flooring Co., of Newark, 
N. J. Write Dept. 61 for full information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. ...... KEARNY, N.J. 
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LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Norman R. Crozier, president, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association. 
garten and primary grades, San Francisco, Calif. 

Later in the afternoon, a special rehearsal of 
the National High School Chorus will be held in 
the auditorium of the Masonic Temple, at which 
time junior and senior high school pupils of 
Detroit will be the guests of the convention. 

“Improving the Education of Children” is the 
topic of the Tuesday morning program. Speakers 
and their subjects are as follows: Frederick Eby, 
University of Texas, “Alice in Symbol Land”; 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, director, department of 
vocational guidance of the public schools, New 
Orleans, “Counseling and Guidance”; John Lund, 
superintendent of schools, Norwalk, Conn., “Pro- 
moting a Character Education Program”; Charles 
M. Fisher, superintendent, Dade County Schools, 
Miami, Fla., ““A State’s Problem in Working for 
the Children of America”; L. H. Petit, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chanute, Kan., “Vitalizing 
Commencements”; Mrs. Wesley A. O’Leary, spe- 
cial assistant for women’s vocational work, state 
department of education, Trenton, N. J., “The 
Schools and Industry”; Worth McClure, superin- 
tendent of schools, Seattle, Wash., ““To Him That 
Hath: the Gifted Child’; William E. Wenner, 
superintendent .of schools, Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio, “To Him That Hath Not: the Dull Child.” 
A business session, at which new officers will be 
nominated, will close this program. 
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In the afternoon, various discussion groups, 
arranged according to subjects, will meet. Ed- 
ward Rynearson, director of vocational guidance, 
Pittsburgh, will preside at the group discussion 
on counseling and guidance. H. L. Mills, business 
manager, board of education, Houston, Tex., will 
direct the discussion on school business adminis- 
tration. Other discussion topics and group leaders 
will include: “Summer Recreation and Education 
Program for the Children,” Merle Prunty, super- 
intendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla.; “Professional 
Organization and Development of Teachers in 
Service,” J. H. Beveridge, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, Neb.; “Integrating the Student 
Life,” Frank M. Underwood, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis; “Working with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations,” James N. Risley, 
superintendent, School District No. 1, Pueblo, 
Colo.; “Planning School Buildings and School 
Grounds,” John G. Rossman, superintendent of 
schools, East Chicago, Ind.; “Platoon Schools,” 
David A. Ward, superintendent of schools, Ches- 
ter, Pa.; “Relation of the School to Religious In- 
struction,” Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; “Scheduling Teachers’ 
Salaries,’’ W. A. Denny, superintendent of schools, 
Anderson, Ind. 

The grand concert of the National High School 





Helen Heffernan, president, department of rural education, 
National Education Association. 
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KNIGHT-WARE WASTE LINES IN COLUMBIA PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL CENTRE 


The above photo was taken in the 10th floor laboratory and shows quite clearly the method of hanging KNIGHT-WARE Pipe and Fittings. 


There were 96 Outlets on this floor. KNIGHT-WARE was used exclusively in this structure for all Acid Proof Waste and Ventilating Lines. 


These institutions are 
equipped with 
KNIGHT-WARE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Hall of Chemistry 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Hygiene Building 
Biology Building 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
Biology University 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 
PENN STATE COLLEGE 
Chemistry Building 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Mining Engineering Hall 
BATTELLE MEMORIAL 
Chemistry Laboratory 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Pulp & Paper Research Bldg. 
COLUMBIA PRESBYTERIAN 
Hospital Centre 
UNIVERSITY OF 

| CALIFORNIA 

| Riverside Chemistry Building 

| *NEW YORK-CORNELL 
HOSPITAL 
Medical Centre 








*Building now under construction 





Meets every condition... 
acid proof, permanent, inexpensive 


KNIGHT-WARE should be specified as equipment in your 
Chemistry Laboratory. 


That KNIGHT-WARE meets the severe service requirements of 
modern College and University Chemistry Buildings, Biology 
Laboratories, Pharmacy Buildings, Hospitals, Newspaper Plants 
and Printing Establishments, etc., is attested by the ever-increasing 
number of such buildings into which it is being installed. 


KNIGHT-WARE Drain Lines 
KNIGHT-WARE Laboratory Sinks 
| KNIGHT-WARE Ventilating Ducts 
| KNIGHT-WARE Acid Dilution Basins 


Specify: 











KNIGHT-WARE Ventilating Duct Caps 


We are prepared to take care of your needs and will welcome the 
opportunity to be of service. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


Cook Settlement Street 
AKRON, OHIO 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
1600 Arch St. lst Nat’l Life Bldg. 

Rittenhouse 6300-6301 Main 1784 

Montreal, Que. 


1307 Notre Dame St., W. 
Main 2625 


New York City Chicago 
804 World Bldg. 230 N. Canal St. 
Beekman 1657 Franklin 4658 


San Francisco Niagara Falls 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. 309 United Office Bldg. 
Douglas 375 Niagara Falls 507 
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and Knight-Ware being supplied. 
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Chorus will be presented in the evening, with 
Hollis Dann, department of music education, New 
York University, New York City, directing. More 
than 400 pupils from 150 high schools from 
throughout the country will compose the chorus. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
cation Association will hold their annual banquet 
on Tuesday evening at which time the American 
Educational Award for 1930-31 will be made. The 





George D. Full, president, Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association. 


award, which was established by the exhibitors 
four years ago, is given for outstanding services 
in the cause of education through activities in the 
field of education, such as chairmanships of im- 
portant committees in the National Education 
Association, holding of offices in the association, 
services to education in times of great stress and 
leadership in the formation of educational plans 
and policies. 

Those who have received the award in the past 
are Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, Susan M. Dorsey, superintend- 
ent emeritus, Los Angeles schools, and Randall 
J. Condon, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati. 

The committee that has been appointed to 
choose the recipient of the award is made up of 
two representatives of the National Education 
Association, Sue Powers, superintendent, Shelby 
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County Schools, Memphis, Tenn., and A. C. El- 
dredge, assistant superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land; two representatives of the Department of 
Superintendence, Nicholas Bauer, superintendent 
of schools, New Orleans, and E. T. Cameron, 
executive secretary, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion; two representatives of school publishers, 
John A. McNamara, executive editor, The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS, Chicago, and William C. 
Bruce, editor, the American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee; one representative of the Exhibitors’ 
Association, George Dudley Full, the president. 
The program on Wednesday morning will deal 
with “Better Articulation of American Educa- 
tion.” Presiding at this meeting will be Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y. Charles H. Judd, director, school of edu- 
‘ation, University of Chicago, will speak on the 
subject, “How Can American Educational Forces 
Cooperate More Effectively?” Hobart M. Corn- 
ing, superintendent of schools, Colorado Springs, 





Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis. 


Colo., has as his topic, “Looking at the Whole 
Child.” Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., will speak on “Articulating 
the School as a Social Agency With the Life of 
the Community.” Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will discuss “Key Problems in Achieving an 
Integrated Program of Education.” John W. 
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49 _ PEERVENTS 


installed in the new 
Sewanhaka High School 


PrerVents are often selected for these large modern schools 
by architects who have had experience with Peer- 
Vents on previous school buildings or other public or semi- 
public buildings. Such is the case with the new Sewanhaka 
Central High School in Floral Park, Long Island. 

Many new school buildings are also PeerVent equipped by 
the recommendation of another school board who has used 
the PeerVent System. 

Economy and noiseless and efficient operation are impor- 
tant considerations in the selection of heating and ventilation 
units. The PeerVent System gives all of these points. Build- 
ing superintendents from coast to coast tell of the excellent 
service given by these PeerVents. 

Peerless engineers will gladly call and discuss any of your 

heating and ventilation problems without obligation on 









































a, = your part. Send for the illustrated Peerless catalog. 
“ PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
‘’s BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities From Coast to Coast 


EERVENT 


Architects and Engineers: 
IK.NAPPE & Morris 
New York 














Contractor: 
JOHNSTON HEATING Co. 
New York 





IC ONEERS IN 
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Withers, dean, school of education, New York 
University, New York City, will speak on “Im- 
portant Problems for Research in the Education 
of Teachers,” and John K. Norton, director of 
research, National Education Association, will 
speak on “Finance and Educational Articulation.” 

On Wednesday afternoon nine discussion 
groups will consider problems of articulation. 
Presiding officers at the various groups meetings 
and the topics to be discussed are as follows: 
E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Houston, Tex., “General Principles of Articula- 
tion’; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Providence, R. I., “A Survey of Inarticulations 
in Our Public Schools”; R. C. Deming, field super- 
visor of adult education, state department of edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn., “Adult Education”; J. W. 
Studebaker, superintendent of schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, “The Product of the Public 
Schools as Shown by Follow-Up Studies”; John 
W. Withers, “Problems of Preservice Teacher 





George Melcher, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


’ 


Training”; Raymond A. Kent, president, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, “Problems of In-Service 
Teacher Training’; R. E. Tidwell, director of 
extension, University of Alabama, “Fiscal As- 
pects of Articulation”; David E. Weglein, super- 
intendent of schools, Baltimore, “Pupil Promotion 
Problems.” Nicholas Orem, county superintend- 
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ent of schools, Upper Marlboro, Md., will preside 
at a joint meeting of county superintendents and 
the department of rural education. 

Various college dinners will be held on Wednes- 
day evening. Later in the evening a_ public 
rehearsal of “Here and Now in Education,” to 
be presented by the Detroit Teachers’ Association, 
will be held. 

The program on Thursday morning will con- 





William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


cern the “Physical Welfare of Children.” William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will speak on the topic, “Knowledge of the 
Whole Being.” Richmond Pearson Hobson, secre- 
tary-general, World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, will discuss the menace of 
narcotics that threatens the youth of the world. 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Ga., and president, National Education As- 
sociation, will close the program with an address 
on “School Health as a Prime Objective of Edu- 
cation.” 

The convention will close with a presentation 
of “Here and Now in Education” by the Detroit 
Teachers’ Association, which is an attempt to pre- 
sent in an attractive but not a spectacular form, 
and in an instructive but not a preachy manner, 
some of the fundamental values and principles of 
education that are engaging the best thought of 
teachers to-day. 
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NOW! 


Not just an im- 
provement or re- 
finement but a 
radically new 
product—a key- 
less self-locking 
locker door—the 
result of 10 years’ 
experience spe- 
cializing in locker 


locks. 


Built for the pro- 
gressive executive 
who knows the 
worth of effi- 
ciency. 


ANOTHER DUDLEY 
ACHIEVEMENT— 


The new Dudley Self-Locking 
Padlock. It automatically 





locks when the shackle is 
pushed into the lock case. 
WHEN IT’S CLOSED 
IT’S LOCKED! 








26 N. Franklin Street 
D DEPT. A-82 
CHICAGO 








DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


The New Dudley Self-Locking Door 
OBSOLETES ALL PREVIOUS LOCKER CONCEPTIONS! 


3 seconds—3 movements—a pull—it’s open—one hand does it all. 
Close the door—and it’s automatically locked. 


Leading locker 
manufacturers are 
now prepared to 
furnish lockers 
equipped with 
Dudley Keyless 
Locker Doors 
upon your speci- 
fication. 


Specify and insist 
on the new Dudley 
self-locking door 
when buying your 
new locker equip- 
ment. 


YOUR SCHOOL 
DESERVES THE 
BEST! 


HERE IS THE EFFICIENT LOCKER SYSTEM THAT PERMANENTLY SOLVES YOUR MOST SERIOUS PROB- 
LEM IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. GLANCE DOWN YOUR CORRIDOR—IF THE LOCKER DOORS ARE 
CLOSED YOU KNOW THEY ARE LOCKED. YOUR INSPECTION IS INSTANTANEOUS AND POSITIVE. 


Send Today for complete in- 
formation on the new SL-2 
Dudley self-locking door lock 
and the new S-2 B Dudley 
self-locking padlock. Both are 
pick-proof and fool-proof in 
every respect, affording abso- 
lute locker security. Both 
carry the famous Dudley 
guarantee. 


If you still have a locker prob- 
lem, let us help you solve it— 


permanently. 


Write us today. 
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List of Exhibitors at 
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etroit 


— 


A 

Booth No 

Aero-Globe Company .. p 286 
Alberene Stone Company. . 354 
Albert Teachers’ Agency .. . 122 
Allyn & Bacon ...... 31-32 
American Abrasive Metals Company .. . $71 
American Child Health Association ......-.. ; /. 
American Crayon Company .290-A 
American Education Press, Inc. . 138-201 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Senet ng, Sas... 289 


American Junior Red Cross .. “tae scat . 282 
American Library Association 292 
American Medical Association . F ; . 143 
American School and University . oe ae 
American Seating Company . 267-268-269 -270-272-273-274-275 


American Type Founders Company . : ee 125 
332-333 


Andrews Company, A. H. 

Appleton & Company, D. ... 
Arlington Seating Company . 

Arlo Publishing Company . 

Art Extension Press, Inc. .. ‘ 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company 
Augsburg Publishing Company, Inc. 
Automatie Pencil Sharpener Company 


B 
Balfour Company, L. C. . . 64 
Barnes & Company, A. S. ; . 41 
Barrett Lock Company .. Ps ‘ . 327 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 362-363 
Beck Duplicator Company .. , 328 
Beckley-Cardy Company .. , 157 
Bell & Howell Company .. . , 7 
Better School League, Inc. ; P ° 12 
Binney & Smith Company ....... ; ‘ 334 
Blakiston’s Son & Company, P. P ; 34 
Bobbs Merrill Company ..... ; aiid 96 
Book House for Children ....... ; . 107 
Bowling Green Business University .. : : . 82 
Boys and Girls Square Deal Club .. 7 a 
Bradley Company, Milton 134-135 
Brown-Robertson Company . ; , F . 376 
Bruce Publishing Company ... ‘ ree , ‘ ae ee oe 
Buckeye Blower Company ... é . : ne 306 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company ‘ ay ‘ : aryitiee 
Cc 
Cable Company .. one cae ii — .. 209 
Camp Fire Girls, Ime. ........... ; : od ota eeciti ce 
Caproni & Brother, Inc., P. P. ...... ; - vials er a 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company as ve os 


315 
257-258 


228-229 


Celotex Company = 
Central Scientific Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company . 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company .... , re a .-- $14 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company .... iF aaa ead eer 
Chieago Statuary Manufacturing Company ....... afin ee When de 
Childhood Education ........ ; 305 
Children’s Flower Mission . P - ine ae 
Cirele A Products Corporation ............. jie Sate otk ee oe 
Civie Education Service ... , ae . rere a 
Clarin Manufacturing Company . ; ’ See 
Classroom Teacher, Inc. .. 154-155 
Clay-Adams Company .. . ’ earee . 346 
Cleanliness Institute .. ; or ‘ 4-5 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company . a ; . eee a 
Compton & Company, F. E. ... 149-150 
Continental Chemical Corporation . , ‘ ; ia . 205 
D 
Demco Library Supplies ... eer Mocha a bard eae ae eemeedd 8 


De Moulin Brothers Company 





Booth No. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company .17-18 
Denoyer-Geppert Company ... 111-112 
ee pe cna ba ky Kis eae a etlad Coke whee hea kas 55 
Deskor Chair Corporation ....... oe ee .200-D 
Q.R.S. DeVry Corporation ....... a i ‘ eer ere | 
Diek Commpamy, A. Bu. oo... ccccese. a wanes ete a> 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation .98-99 
Ditson Company, Oliver ... ae ; rere ee ee 
ES US Seigler se dicacarg ree sarees bs ; . 280-281 
Dobson Evans Company .......... jccaracatticaa niacin ath doe tas ae 
PN TREES oa kk ce ons eves ; Klara ne Sarde a ete mckw Xai a 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, nay : ee ee ee 
Draper Shade Company, Luther, O......... : be aren io. ofan 
Dudley Lock Corporation ..... .. ... P fine . 141 
Dutton & Company, Inc., E. P. .. oars : ‘axetca ee 
E 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. .. 101-102 
Educational Publishing Corporation .. ; eee oo» 223 
Educational Test Bureau, Inc. ... : : ih isc oe 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. .. ; stil isa 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ..... , ; ae we . 215 
Fsterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Company ..... nathan Aa ae. 
F 
Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard . 5 at pai .. 130 
Fales Units, Inc. ...... ; , er . 312 
Finnell System, Ine. .. . 67-68 
Fischer, Ine., Cari ..... 240-241 
Ford Company, J. B. .. ee: 317 
Forse Mfg. Company . . : oo. & 
Foundation Press, Inc. .. : . errs | 
ny I ost cee ek eu edie au aie sae wee ee 120-121 
G 
Garrigue Globe Corporation .. 202 
Gaylord Brothers, Ince. .. . ee ee ‘ Re ae . 124 
Giant Mfg. Company .. ‘ a ie ded eer 
Ginn & Company ... ‘ . 151-152 
Gregg Publishing Company .. Oe POE Pe en. 
I I, co nas setae so kaw ewes Ree wn gales en Omer 239 
I coos oo wo wrveca sd wn ae eda wea Gane 126-127 


A oc io als Rdiaae eee ak eam emannes ween 373 
Hale-Haas Corporation bin AERC we oe EE . 372 
NS OTE OOE TEE ESET OEE CPE OTe 156 
Harcourt, Brace & Company ........ ee ee See ee eee 
Master Gehool Publishing Company ......cccccccccccccccccocvccesce 22 
ee i Ts bas ale es bonded dele eed eee wen 93 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 248-249-250-254-255-256 
Hild Floor Machine Company .... wi agit acare eek ee ee 301 
ey Bees Ber GOMOD nn oo onc ccc ccc cece scivecesscce 347 
ain aie skates ee he eee ewenwewedve 355-356 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company «...... 2.2 cccccccccccccccscccsce AG] 
Holmes Company, Warren S. ....... splhe cs i eae Aaa he ee OG A coe 3 
Holton & Company, Frank ....... ; sh Sabie 6 oho even pea Ride 6 a 
is ay ccica WS wae De eink a aa eee ae Oulaen 335 
Hughes Company, Marshall .......... ccc ccccccces 341 
ee EN. vc cndndecnsencdcichwsseemee ees 344 
I 
Ideal School Supply Company .. PO ee ey eee or 206-207 
International Time Recording Company .......... wet . 
es, ee oki pe dwtcices de nec veee ees Kmun 21 
J 
COON ng occ Sclbudes s ben sddadeetesmesene 369-370 
Journal of Business Education ... Fd aca oaie rs wah Guise Soar anata te ake 35 
Journal of Education ....... eT ee Eee re | 
ee er eS 68 os kw ccc bak neesteecedeceeeeene ean Pee | 
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Against These Ghostly Hosts the 
Soldier of Sanitation is Your Ally 


In the toilet rooms and plumbing fixtures 
of every public and semi-public building 
unseen, ghostly legions lie in ambush ready 
to attack at the first sign of failure or defect. 

The final results of such attacks are much 
more disastrous than the mere dollar costs 
involved in remedying the troubles. 

For bubble cups may wash germs to the lips 
of unsuspecting drinkers. Poorly operating 
closets and urinals may become breeding 
places for the most hideous of infectious 
diseases. 


And with the number of people using 





Yj 
VY pom 


PREFERRED 


the fixtures these dangers are all too 
common. 

To defeat the grim hosts who promote 
such conditions the Clow Soldier of Sani- 
tation has worked for 52 years. He has 
developed the most complete line of spe- 
cialized plumbing fixtures in the world 
for schools, hospitals, industrial plants 
and public buildings. 

And he has developed manufacturing 
and testing methods that assure perfect op- 
eration of every fixture before it is shipped. 

You will notice the results in two ways: 





FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your architect 


(1) the unseen legions ambushed for stealthy 
attack will be completely routed,(2) the cost 
of repelling them through the many years 
to come will be reduced to almost unbe- 
lievably low levels. 


Call him in. 

















[ae \ . 4 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is a specialist on 
all plumbing jobs where sanitation is likely to be 
an acute problem. At his finger tips is the accrued 


experience of 52 years. This is Ted Seabrooke, 
Toledo, Ohno. 
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Sy: Sn Ge OE ks weds cenck ou he eecedens eeeee ee’ 342 
ER I og 10a ara tk ee aie Bigs a whee ee ae beens eu 307 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Company .245-246-251-252 
Keystone View Company ............. 218 


Kundtz Company, Theodor 


L 
Laidlaw Brothers is siditbs stig ok crores eke le eae 8 lee aici 137 
a, ee ee I Delta a io veh d be eecches pecendséciwecns 323 
ey Se INE oS, os ns a a Gis oe ee eae a dk ee 38 
Lawlor Company, S. C. OTe ee ee ee 322 
ee ey a err ree 15 
I. a nieceets es bad eacboces Swheededen ee cdnabesaGindad - 364 
RS Ee TT ERT ee 
ee eee ree eee re eee ee 66 
ns I I Mc wend a and edna eaddedbueeetweadia 6 
Longmans, Green & Company ...........0-ccececcecs ite wane care 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine. hank gee ed kane ute eared «+ 20°24 
OOD oon owe sh aw ed ee eae eid a een een 106 
M 
hod ced oe Sten debate eueae 110 
SD CONOD. DOE caccvicinscscveese Pet CT eee fe Te 
rr i, Phe 44 owe eae dod Kee Ree EN ee + oe eneaeeeee 313 
rr a Te . . ct ekebsanewdee sb eeecbasareean 211 
McKnight & McKnight ....... is iaca a een ae a ee 
Medart Manrfacturing Company, Fred .................cccccceeuce 2 
Merriam Company, G. &C......... eee ee ee ee 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ................. 153 
FE ORO Ce er ee Tr CET Cer eT ree 253 
EES LO ae Pe ee eo ee 304 
I a a a a i ta rie as coal lah ay Bc WOE «oe ee 
Motivation Charts, Inc. ..... Pes ee ee Jicewntenceehasec eee 
Multiplex Display Fixture Company..................-0eeeeeees 75 
es Ce DD, oc ck obs beW ese vovnceteacess 237-238 
N 
National Advisory Commission on Illiteracy ............6.-++2.+-++ 109 
National Association for the Study of the Platoon or Work-Study-Play 
ES OT TOTO TOT CET TP TEE eer me 361 
National Association of Teachers Agencies .................+..0++6 147 
National Child Welfare Association, Inc. .............+6.ce0eeeeeee G1 
ee i ode sacha eaee dee eset ee eeene ons 366 
OCCT TCT CT CT TEC OTC CT 25 
National Safety Council ............ chan bahane win eareek eae ae ee 145 
National School Equipment Company ................+.-eeeeeeeeee 159 
National School Supply Association ..................... . 325 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union ..................+- 318 
Nation’s Schools Publishing Company ................0.-eeeeeeees 45-46 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company ............... cscs ceeeecceees 1 
Nelson Company, Herman ............. 242-243 
SS FEC ECT COTTE LE ECO CCT OTE ORT TTT OT Oe 37 
ERE Pe eee ee Tree Pre eer 310 
i ee cee ca dadnbdadavanesaces eee 142 
Norton Door Closer Company .......... aaah ovk Vhbe ned eens ee 336 


Nystrom & Company, A. J... 


O 
ey es CN Fh, bcc cc kccececicissvccscasdecesus 47-48 
P 
EE PS EET ET ETE COT OCORT eT TEE CTT 33 
Pathfinders of America ......... a F a se we Ate het 4 eve 
NEP EE EOE EET EE Ee OT EET Tee Ty Te 244 
NS PORTE SE OCTET CUT CER COC OT CECL ETC 375 
ee is sek diew eee dee cawennne eee e 78 
EES EEE EET ET CECE TCE LOT PPT ET ET ee re 233 
Public School Publishing Company ...............-+0.eeeeeeee 139 
Q 
Baartle S Company, Wao F. once ccc csceccscevestsesccsecvvcocescin 140 
R 
Rand McNally & Company ....... : ee 
Rawliplug Company, Inc. ..... er 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 235-236 
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a GI CO. oko keen de bupelicgscieesccusaes saeataas 200 
IS i a gd ot wade eee eis depres eee aes ete wee 27-28 
Se Aer Sn OS 0. co neene'nds 0000 ce dbbeSOnwadee’ 353 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company ....icesccscscccscccsccvesce’ 54 
Ss 
NR Nt es diaiat dh aes We eS ed OE a eae 297 
Bamterd TEameGestesine COmMOR «once cc ccccccceccvcvdccvescecsss 294 
I EE eg os dd wad ab okaws bev meegeekoepanaed 290-B 
a GN ee eo el kbd oad erenee espe: 14 
ne I og gs clay eu bees Wabere Mawens beens 283 
I ii, kc ae ae eared aierdiaraia a gin eas muck eee (%) 365 
ee NS, OS ok iis wakes ated eee be as enee deemuanet 71 
eae ati oo eens od grag tread Mee ade wR on! Lee Seek a ee awe 63 
sa. waband eae Bib ss eb bee ss Ose ee eee 1l 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. ..............-eeeeeeeeees 216-217 
ES Er a ee ee eee 377-378 
Slingerland-Comstoek Company ........ccccccccccccscveceses re eae 16 
Sith and Cosenn Typewriters, Tme., Li Cz 2... ccc ccccccscsvesecess 36 
ee Ge IIE, BO ons. icc c sansa cbedseiueee eebescene 103 
OT Ee ee re re 271 
South-Western Publishing Company .........cccccccccccccsceseses 88 
a a we mialiond yn See wih dealer d asedld bie wane eel 263 
EEE COE EE POLE REL Oe 262 
ee ee IEE oo. 6 ci tawncd dees evebosecenesmondneegeaan 89-90 
Standard Crayon Manufacturing Company ..............0.++eeee0. 208 
Standard Hiectric Time Company .....ccccccccccsccccsccese 230-231-232 
Standard Mailing Machines Company ............ceeeeeeeceseceees 87 
BOSSE TP TC EOE CO POET CTT RCT TC ee 308 
ee Ce ee eee ee ee eT 83-84 
EEE PORE CPOE CLOT CTO E OT TET ET Te Ce 17 


ee ee I os on bce can cs ced adhe etesdeeaeebescaes eer 200-B 


ers Cee I ooo vr noe seh cee ds aGabatedsckisnaas wre 


ey ee CN os decd wnadeasiwasgewun SO eae eden 108 
er ne 5 sees stab ebbeeeseecbeteeanen on 158 
University of Chicago Press ... a ee Re mr 
I rile ar ss 4 5 a ok ee ald ake we a Aa ee eet 86 


University Publishing Company . 132-133 


nnn NN 5 ste te nls Sw mega el ae ne ge 324 
We ey WE Ge GE onc voc tcrececioc ceccdcesseneses (4%) 287 
a ow dv id Bg mle Gia Wachee weak ene mae 302 
Vieter Amimsnbomsant Company, IMG. 2... ccccccccccsccccccseccose .. 296 
ee Se ok vox csc cb eaddnttaeckduceceevsawewen 337 
Ww 
EE Or CRE ee Pee ene Pee ey 204 
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On Guard 


Cleanliness improves the health, the morale and the 
intellectual standards of any school. 

But there are degrees of cleanliness. Some methods 
stir up the dust—others fail to collect it—and still other 
methods are too slow and expensive. 

The Spencer Central Cleaning System is fast, effective 
and efficient. The powerful vacuum sucks in all the dirt 
and dust quickly and quietly and is often used while 



















school is in session. 

Your janitor will keep your school permanently clean 
if he has the proper equipment. A visit to any Spencer 
Equipped School will convince you—or we will gladly send 
you reports of educational authorities on this subject. 

Our bulletin on school cleaning is free for the asking. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SPENCER CENTRAL 
CLEANING SYSTEM 


® 3801 
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Schoolhouse Planning: 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


When, How and by Whom Shall 
the Architect Be Selected? 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, School 
of Education, University of Michigan 


most important steps in the development of 

the school plant program. Upon his skill, in- 
tegrity, character and professional ability will de- 
pend the efficiency of the physical shell that houses 
the educational program. 

There is a difference of opinion among building 
specialists at just what point in the development 
of the program the architect should be selected. 
This is further modified by specific legislation in 
certain states. The selection of the architect is 
treated at this point in our development to main- 
tain a continuity of sequence. Generally speaking, 
it is desirable to obtain the services of an archi- 
tect as early as possible in the development of the 
school plant program in order that the superin- 
tendent may have the benefit of his technical ad- 
vice in appraising the current plant, his aid in 
investigating essential sites and his cooperation 
with the educational specialist in preparing the 
educational plan. 

In many of the smaller districts there is a tend- 
ency upon the part of boards of education to 
question the advisability of hiring an architect at 
all. In some instances if state legislation did not 
prevent school buildings would be designed and 
erected by so-called “practical builders,” or con- 
tractors. They feel that the architect and engi- 
neer are extravagances and frills. No one with any 
understanding of the technical problems involved 
in school plant design can hold a brief for this 
shortsighted view. Even from the standpoint of 
economy, a good architect will be less of an ex- 
travagance than his omission. 


[ins selection of the architect is one of the 


A Technician and an Artist 


The function of the architect is to translate the 
educational plan into a technical design and plan, 
known as working drawings and specifications, 
and to supervise the physical construction work 
in accordance with the official plans and specifica- 
tions. He is responsible for the structural effi- 


ciency, for the quality of materials and of work- 


manship and for the design. The architect is not 
only a qualified technical specialist, he is also an 
artist insofar as his creative work expresses the 
true functions of a building, which are usefulness 
and beauty. While some architects are good tech- 
nicians and others are good artists, a combination 
of these two elements is not difficult to find, par- 
ticularly in this day of fairly large sized architec- 
tural and engineering firms. 


Relating Educational Needs to Physical Plan 


No conflict exists between educational designing 
and architectural service. Educational designing 
is the translation of the curricular and social needs 
of the child and of the community into numbers, 
sizes, types and location of rooms, and the selec- 
tion of general types of materials that are essen- 
tial to the instructional process. This is an activ- 
ity that can be performed successfully only by the 
professional educator who is familiar with the 
problems involved. When the educational plan has 
been completed, the technical work of the architect 
and structural engineer starts. There is no over- 
lapping or conflict but there is need for careful 
and painstaking cooperation in synchronizing 
these two phases of related activities. Even the 
architects have recognized the necessity for satis- 
fying the needs of this technical field by actually 
adding an educational specialist to their staffs. 
The approved practice, where educational design- 
ing is recognized as essential, is to center this work 
in the superintendent’s office. 

The best results and the greatest coordination 
of educational needs to physical plan are obtained 
when the exact nature of the architect’s relation- 
ship to the school system is recognized. While the 
architect and his engineer associates are working 
upon any specific project, they are in reality staff 
executives entrusted with the execution of a spe- 
cific project. In a functional organization they 
must be considered as a division of the larger ex- 
ecutive authority delegated to the professional 
executive or superintendent and therefore placed 
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“It saved us the cost of 5 microscopes” 


Quoting remark of a school superintendent who bought the 


PROMI MICROSCOPIC DRAWING and PROJECTION APPARATUS 
See it demonstrated at N.E.A. convention (Booth 345) DETROIT, Feb. 21-26 


Takes the place of numerous microscopes and gives the instructor the 
opportunity of teaching with greatest efficiency and least confusion. 


Projects microscopic slides and living organisms and 
insects on table or wall for drawing and demonstration. 
Also used as a microscope and a microphotographic 
apparatus. 


The Promi, recently perfected by a prominent Ger- 
man microscope works, is an ingenious yet simple appa- 
ratus which fills a long felt want in scientific instruc- 
tion and research in Bacteriology, Botany, Zoology 
Pathology, Anatomy, Embryology, Histology, Chemis- 
try, etc. 


It has been endorsed by many leading scientists and 
instructors. 


PRICE: F.O.B. New York $100.00 complete appara- 
tus in polished wood carrying case. Includes extra bulb, 
rheostat for 110 and 220 volts with cords, plugs and 
switch for both DC and AC current, 11x objective, tube 
with 5x ocular, reflecting mirror and micro-cuvette. 
Extra equipment prices on request. Prospectus sent on 
request. 


Vg r - 
+ > wer. Aw A) ame (“any 


117-119 E. 24th Street 
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under his immediate direction with respect to their 
work and reporting. 

This organization plan does not mean that the 
architect has no relations with the board of edu- 
cation. It does mean that his work is supervised 
and directed by the educational specialist, who is 
responsible for the entire instructional program 
of the school] district. The architect does not ap- 
pear before a group of laymen until his work has 
been approved with respect to the degree with 
which it satisfies the community’s educational 
needs and requirements. Like any other member 
of the superintendent’s staff, he should report to 
the board of education thréugh the excutive and 
not independently. Recognition of this close re- 
lationship between designing and educational 
needs is essential to secure greater efficiency with 
respect to the physical plant. 

A study of service practice indicates that not all 
school districts have free choice with respect to 
architectural service. There are three major gen- 
eral practices: (1) departments of architecture 
wholly within the school organization; (2) super- 
visory architectural departments within the or- 
yanization; (3) the use of the outside architect. 
_ Within each division there are numerous minor 
differences in practice in accordance with com- 
munity tradition or community need. While we 
are concerned priamrily with the description of 
methods for selecting architectural service outside 
of the school organization, no description of school 
architectural practices would be complete without 
reference to outstanding big city practices. 


School Departments of Architecture 


Departments of architecture or school plant de- 
velopment are in existence in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. The general form of these six organiza- 
tions is the same, although they differ consider- 
ably in certain details. In New York City, by stat- 
ute, the building (architectural) department is 
directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. In actual practice, administrative control 
appears to rest in the committee on buildings and 
sites. In Chicago, Cleveland and Minneapolis, the 
architectural division is under administrative con- 
trol of the assistant superintendent (or director) 
in charge of business activity. In St. Louis the 
commissioner of buildings is responsible directly 
to the board of education, coordinate in power 
with the other executives. The operation and 


maintenance of the school plant are also centered 
in the architectural division. During the adminis- 
tration of William McAndrew in Chicago, that 
city provided for a liaison officer between the in- 
structional and building divisions, who was re- 
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sponsible for plant location and _ educational 
designing. 

The amount of direct control by the superin- 
tendent of instruction over these architectural de- 
partments varies with the organization and with 
the superintendent from very little to practically 
complete veto power over the technical plans in 
their instructional aspects. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


A number of advantages are given for this 
method. It is, the proponents claim, a logical ex- 
tension of direct control over building activity that 
a board of education now exercises over every 
other educational procedure. The method tends to 
obtain efficient and disinterested service much 
more economically than is possible through the 
use of private agents. It protects better the in- 
terests of the board of education because of the 
complete dependence of the technical agents upon 
the board of education. An internal department 
tends to be better qualified to work efficiently be- 
cause of the constant study it must devote to a 
single problem. A higher degree of standardiza- 
tion may be obtained through internal cooperative 
effort. An internal department is more economical 
because it eliminates that portion of the architect’s 
fee, over and above the actual cost of plans, speci- 
fications and inspection, which is generally consid- 
ered as profit. Flexibility of procedure is assumed 
because a board of education may start, stop, post- 
pone, change or discontinue woik at its pleasure. 
All desirable building features may be retained 
and all undesirable features eliminated. 


A similar number of disadvantages may be con- 
sidered. If all costs are carefully allocated against 
the service organization that may be considered 
as pertaining or accruing to this activity, it is 
questionable whether the claims for economy of 
achievement may be actually upheld. Packer and 
Anderson! found no apprec able difference in costs 
but they did find real differences in building qual- 
ity which favored outside service under internal 
educational direction. 

The theory is possibly correct but in public 
effort there is often much variation between the- 
ory and practice. Civil service regulations, emo- 
tional situations and personnel-board member 
relationships frequently make it difficult if not 
impossible to contract the building division during 
periods of light building activity. The overhead 
carried when no construction is going on in many 
cases more than makes up for possible savings 
upon any given single job. 

There is also little evidence that this assumed 


‘Packer, Paul C., and Anderson, Homer W., Architectural Service in 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit Survey Reports, 1921. 
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Wyandotte Cleanliness Increases 
Educational Efficiency 


Previous to offering Wyandotte Cleaning Products to the 
educational field, this company had studied the cleaning prob- 
lems of many businesses and industries. In each line of busi- 
ness the use of Wyandotte has increased efficiency. 


So, too, in your schools you will find the use of Wyandotte for 
maintenance cleaning and for dishwashing will increase the 
efficiency of your educational efforts. 


Booth 317 
Detroit Masonic Temple 


Calling at the Wyandotte Booth at the Department of Super- 
intendence convention obligates you in no way. Practical 
service men will be pleased to consult with you regarding the 
most economical and effective ways of doing cleaning of all 
kinds. 


Wyandotte Products are the result of more than 30 years of 
laboratory experiment and practical use. Every pound of 
Wyandotte is guaranteed to give you satisfactory results or 
your money will be returned. 


The J. B. Ford Company, Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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efficiency of internal departments results in better 
or cheaper buildings. In this field, however, care- 
ful allowance must be made in terms of similar 
quality between high and low building cost areas. 
Educational efficiency may be obtained either 
through outside or inside service. Internal depart- 
ments studied give no great evidence of the claims 
that internal departments result in greater co- 
ordination and cooperation. This is still a theo- 
retical assumption. Unless a city is unusually 
fortunate, it will be deprived of the services of 
unusually gifted and able architects who refuse to 
practice except as private individuals. Public serv- 
ice in this field does not pay well enough to attract 
the ablest of our designers. Design in an internal 
department tends to become static. Over a long 
period it represents the production of a single in- 
dividual instead of the ideas and creations of 
scores of individuals. In some of our largest cities, 
these departments, as indicated by published 
events of the past decade, are not far enough 
removed from the influence of political control and 
manipulation to make them highly desirable. If 
we except the large cities with constantly recur- 
ring building programs, the internal department 
cannot be operated economically and its use is open 
to serious question. 

A variation, in degree, of this method, is the 
designation of the city architect as architect for 
the public schools, or the creation of a separate 
and independent commission (Boston Schoolhouse 
Planning Commission) to control all of these 
building activities. 


The Supervisory Plan 


The second type of organization is that of the 
supervisory architect. Under this method the in- 
ternal organization does the educational design- 
ing, develops standards for units and materials, 
prepares general layouts, checks plans and speci- 
fications and supervises the construction phase of 
plant development. Outside architects are retained 
through deliberate individual choice or through 
competition. The essential features of the super- 
visory organization are those of research and 
superintendence. The cost of operation must be 
borne as part of the general overhead, or else the 
fees of the designing architects are reduced to 
meet the cost. The latter procedure may be ques- 
tioned when quality of designing service is con- 
sidered. Sometimes this type of organization is 
expensive and sometimes it is relatively cheap. 
Observations of field practice indicate that the 
expense depends upon the ambition, strength, in- 
fluence and character of the individual in charge 
and upon the care with which the superintendent 
of schools checks this division. 
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Expansion of public personnel is relatively 
easy; contraction is extremely difficult. These 
supervisory organizations are also carried over 
slack periods in the school plant construction pro- 
gram. The chief advantage is that opportunity is 
given to use the talents of architects outside of the 
organization and to keep design constantly fresh 
and varied. In practice it seldom appears to be 
closely enough allied to educational designing, 
despite the theoretical assumptions. 


Employing an Outside Architect 


The third general method of obtaining archi- 
tectural service through the employment of out- 
side architects exists in a variety of forms. The 
first is the employment of a single architect or a 
series of architects. The advantages of employing 
one firm is that the firm learns the specific prob- 
lems of the community and is familiar enough with 
the peculiarities of the situation to care for special 
problems as they arise. The board of education 
is paying for the education of only one firm and 
is reaping the advantage of this experience as 
years pass on. On the other hand, an architectural 
firm may dissolve or change its personnel and the 
board must go through the process of educating 
another firm. Another disadvantage of the single 
firm is that the same designer may do buildings 
for a long, long period, resulting in monotony and 
too much uniformity. The practice of using a 
single firm continuously is not so extensive as it 
was some years ago. 

The practice of employing a series of firms, or 
a different architect for each building, is gaining 
some headway. Its primary benefits are variety of 
design and artistic competition between the differ- 
ent architects. The chief disadvantage is the dif- 
ficulty of handling numerous individuals or firms, 
particularly when no provision for adequate super- 
visory organization is made by a board of educa- 
tion. In a smaller community where the building 
program seldom calls for more than a single build- 
ing at any given time, the problem of working 
with different individuals or firms for each build- 
ing is not so serious. 

A third method is the use of an “association of 
architects” or the cooperative plan. In cities with 
large school plant programs and where the local 
architects are desirous of dividing the work to 
prevent a lion’s share from going to a single indi- 
vidual or firm, possibly in terms of political favor 
rather than upon merit, the practice has been 
employed by the board of education of dealing with 
the local architects as a special association for the 
purpose of directing and allocating the building 
projects among the members of the association. 
Sometimes an outside firm is selected as consult- 
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Those difficult problems 


of cleanliness! 


..- how we can help you solve them 





NEW YORK 


E APPRECIATE to the fullest extent the very 
difficult problems of cleanliness which school 
administrators are facing. 


We have made an exhaustive study of every phase 
of these problems. And we have been very surprised to 
find out what little co-operation school superintendents 
are receiving along these lines. 


It is our desire to help you, and to put at your service 
the scientific and practical experience of our whole 
organization—experience which has been gained 
through more than 125 years of soap manufacturing. 


No matter what your cleanliness problems are, we 
have met them before—and we can offer you valuable 
advice and assistance in coping with them. 


Visit Our Booth at the Convention 


You will be interested in seeing how we have coped 
with many problems of school cleanliness, as presented 
in our booth at the Annual Convention of School Super- 
intendents, in Detroit. Don’t fail to stop in! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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ing specialists, although this is not necessarily a 
feature of the plan. The board of education con- 
tracts with the association and the association 
subcontracts with individual firms. Theoretically, 
it appears to be good procedure, but in practice it 
has not worked out successfully. 

With respect to the three methods, good results 
are easily possible by employing a single firm or 
a series of firms. In the last analysis, provided the 
actual selection has been adequately made and in- 
telligent provision has been made within the 
organization for educational designing, either of 
these two plans will work well. The third pro- 
cedure—association of architects—cannot be rec- 
ommended in terms of its results up to the present. 

After the methods of obtaining architectural 
service have been considered, it is quite important 
to investigate the ways by which boards of educa- 
tion actually do select individual architects to meet 
their technical requirements. In general, the fol- 
lowing represent the better known methods: 
(1) upon the basis of friendship or locale, either 
directly or indirectly ; (2) as a result of presenting 
a pretty picture of a school building, without much 
relationship to the local problems; (3) a combina- 
tion of a nationally known architect with a local 
architect, as joint partners in the enterprise; 
(4) upon the basis of a high-powered sales talk 
in terms of ability to produce a cheap building; 
(5) upon the basis of actual achievement in terms 
of previous efforts; (6) upon the basis of com- 
petition and (7) in terms of efficient achievement 
rendered locally upon past school plant projects. 


Merit Should Be the First Consideration 


School architecture to-day is as highly special- 
ized as that of hospitals and skyscrapers. Hun- 
dreds of architects have specialized in this field, 
accepting little or no other types of work. As a 
rule a board of education will be best served if 
a school architect of known reputation and stand- 
ing is selected. Much too frequently, for the good 
of the schools, an architect is selected upon the 
basis of friendship or locality. Sometimes the rea- 
son is given that the architect pays taxes in the 
town in which he lives. In point of actual fact we 
all do. Again he may be a boyhood friend of some 
board member and is chosen upon the basis of 
sentiment. He may have been born in the com- 
munity and moved away to a neighboring town. 
Whatever the reasons, no architect should be 
selected upon the basis of friendship or residence. 

Again, large nationally known architectural 
corporations enter into agreement with the fa- 
vored local architect and attempt to secure the 
commission through a pooling of interests. The 
outside architect usually does the plans, while the 
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local firm supervises construction. The fee is gen- 
erally split upon a fifty-fifty basis. By this plan 
the local architect, with little or no experience in 
designing schools, becomes affiliated for the length 
of the project with a group of nationally known 
school specialists. The “our town” psychology is 
satisfied, the outside firm finds local cooperation 
and the combination in many instances is a happy 
one. 


Merits and Faults of Other Methods 


Since the war some of our architects have fol- 
lowed the much discussed “high-pressure” sales 
policy. No longer does an architect of reputation 
appear before the superintendent and the board of 
education but in his place is a smooth salesman 
who may or may not have an architectural back- 
ground. Sometimes he is an engineer but more 
frequently he is merely a salesman. Through an 
artistic and well planned sales talk, couched in 
terms of the relative cheapness of building, the 
appeal to the board of education is simply fascinat- 
ing. These salesmen are interesting and smooth. 
So soothing is the discussion that few questions 
are asked about previous achievements or about 
the satisfaction given by these cheap ventures. 

Since many boards of education have suffered 
from this type, they have developed a “show me” 
attitude. Each architect applying for a commis- 
sion is heard and examples of his work are noted. 
Board members then visit some of these buildings 
to assure themselves of the truth of his presenta- 
tions. This is a sensible attitude, but the weakness 
of this method is that no layman can tell from 
walking through a building whether it is well de- 
signed educationally and whether it is economical 
in terms of instructional administration. If the 
board of education used its superintendent or an 
outside specialist to appraise the educational as 
well as the structural results, this method would 
have considerable merit. 

At some time or other in its development every 
city of reasonable size is convinced that its school 
problems may be best solved through competition. 
Sometimes the entire problem is given to the com- 
peting architects in very general terms. Under 
other conditions the educational design is fur- 
nished. Certain projects stress envelope and de- 
sign, others merely design. The average competi- 
tion is upon the basis of the winner take all, and 
the balance receive honorable mention. Prepara- 
tion of special plans and elevations costs a good 
sum of money and no architect can afford to 
operate upon the “winner take all” basis. If he 
loses, the cost must be spread among other clients. 
Properly organized competition is a good idea, 
provided the board of education does not mind the 
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Never Before 
a Toilet Partition 


Like This 


The new Mills Metal Toilet Partition discards old con- 
ceptions, ideas and traditions and blazes a new trail, 
sets up an entirely new and altogether better, lower 
priced toilet partition. 


Never before has any design or construction made 
possible the narrow stile so much desired in today’s 
architectural design until the present Mills Metal 
toilet partition. 


The new Mills Metal hinge has only two parts and 
these are thru-bolted to both door and post. No cams, 
set screws, rollers, lock nuts or other parts—nothing 
to get out of order, yet permits door to come to rest 
at any desired position. Never before a hinge like this. 
A new and better wall connection is the wall bracket 
and plate which makes possible easier, faster and 
more secure erection. 

Another outstanding feature is the Panel Clip. Solid 
U clip grips panel and holds it tightly to the post 
with two heavy prongs. Prevents rocking or sagging 
and gives completely finished appearance at every 
corner. 

Here is a toilet partition that is sturdy, well built, 
will give all the service that can be demanded of a 
toilet partition and at the lowest price ever put on a 
toilet partition. See our complete catalog in Sweet’s. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


905 Wayside Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MILLS METAL 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
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Formal Black 


An Enhancing Complement. 
to Fine Interiors 


H®& is a striking fountain. A Black Gem with the 

depth of glorious night and the sheen of brilliant 
stars. A play-toy for lights and shadows. In contrast or 
ensemble effects, its conspicuous beauty is an enhancing 
complement to the finest interiors. Century drinking 
fountains have scored a national success. From jet black 
to white; through a great range of color and in a score 
of exclusive designs their inherent beauty has been 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 


And here is the twin of Beauty... Efficiency! Century 
Fountains are truly automatic. From 10 to 125 pounds 
pressure, these unique fountains maintain automatically, 
a normal wholesome drinking stream. Sudden splashing 
gushes of water have been definitely eliminated. The 
unsanitary inconvenient trickle is unknown. Each turn 
of the handle produces a clean, wholesome drink. 


We ask you to investigate these fountains fully. Your 
inquiry will bring complete information. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 


900 N. Ixurnors Sr. BELLEVILLE, ILLrNots 
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extra expense and is willing to pay competitors. 

Another method of selection is upon the basis 
of previous work in the community that has been 
satisfactorily done. 

In fact, any of the last three named methods of 
selecting architects has its desirable features. The 
first four methods are equivalent to purchasing a 
product without actually knowing what it is. Few 
of us can afford this in our private affairs and no 
board of education can afford it in public business. 
In every instance it is well to remember that de- 
sign, materials and plan being equal, no architect 
has so superior a fund of knowledge and control 
of materials and of labor prices that he can pro- 
duce exactly the same quality of building more 
cheaply than any other architect. Another truism 
is that in designing and constructing schools the 
finished product will tend to be an accurate re- 
flection of price. Initially cheap buildings fre- 
quently turn out to be expensive. A final warning 
is not to buy cheap architectural service. 





Leading Educators Deplore Loan 
Shark Evil 


(Continued from page 46) 


Emphasis is placed upon the contention that 
teachers should not borrow money for luxuries by 
GEORGE MELCHER, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in these words: 

“My attention has been called to your article en- 
titled ‘Giving Battle to High Interest Money Lend- 
ers.’ This article is very timely. I know that many 
teachers are charged excessive interest rates when 
because of misfortune they are forced to borrow 
small amounts of money. 

“T think the credit unions will help in reducing 
interest rates for teachers. I feel, furthermore, 
that teachers should not be encouraged to borrow 
money. Teachers should live within their incomes. 
They should borrow only when forced to do so on 
account of illness or other serious misfortunes. 

“Neither teachers nor others should borrow 
money for the purchase of fur coats, radios, auto- 
mobiles and other luxuries. Money should be bor- 
rowed only for necessities.” 

WorRTH MCCLURE, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Wash., reports the successful operation of 
a credit union among Seattle teachers: 

“The need for protection of teachers against 
exploitation by loan sharks is something to which 
school executives and professional organizations 
need to address themselves seriously. The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS is to be commended for calling at- 
tention to this matter. 
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“T am inclosing for your information a brief 
summary of the Seattle Teachers’ Credit Union 
which was organized in 1927.” 

J. R. BARTON, superintendent of schools, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., endorses the movement for co- 
operative credit unions as follows: 

“You are certainly to be congratulated upon 
the stand you take on this issue. The educational 
profession is truly indebted to you for waging 
this battle in its behalf. The figures you submit 
are appalling, because they picture the nation- 
wide total of tribute that the members of our pro- 
fession are paying to the money lenders. In most 
cases this is because they are so susceptible to the 
appeals of others more needy than themselves, yet 
the picture as presented is certainly not exag- 
gerated. 

“Success to you! May your efforts cease not 
until you have aroused the profession to action, re- 
sulting in a pooling of their resources to take care 
of their own.” 

Agreement that there is a general danger that 
money lenders will impose upon teachers and ap- 
proval of a concerted effort to eradicate the dan- 
ger are contained in a statement from E. E. OBER- 
HOLTZER, superintendent of city schools, Houston, 
Texas: 

“I wish to say that I disapprove strongly of the 
exorbitant interest rates being charged by loan 
sharks throughout the country. 

“So far as I have been able to ascertain, the ne- 
farious practice of the money lender imposing on 
our local teachers has not become sufficiently gen- 
eral to give much cause for alarm. However, I am 
convinced since reading your article and from in- 
formation from other sources that there is danger 
that this practice may become general and I be- 
lieve a concerted effort should be made to eradicate 
it. I have no solution of the problem to suggest. 
The credit union idea is interesting and appears 
to have merit.” 


What Wisconsin Plans to Do 


That active steps are being taken to organize a 
credit union as a subsidiary activity of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association is reported by B. E. 
McCorMICck, secretary: 


“Thanks very much for your article entitled 
‘Giving Battle to High Interest Money Lenders.’ 
“T am enclosing a copy of my report to the dele- 
gate assembly of our association, made last fall. 
The recommendation for a committee of seven to 
organize the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Credit Union was adopted, and the construction of 
machinery for the development of a credit union 
for our association is under way. 

“More power to you!” 
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The Blackboard Multiplex — 
More than just a Blackboard 


With the development of the 
Blackboard Multiplex, classroom 
instruction takes new form. Now 
teachers can use blackboard equip- 
ment in many new ways. that 
improve their efficiency. 

From an educational point of 
view the Blackboard Multiplex 
has many important advantages. It 
focuses the attention of the entire 
class upon one spot thus develop- 
ing greater concentration and 
quicker understanding of the subject 
being taught. 

In addition, examination ques- 
tions, writing lessons, problems 
and their solutions, drawings and 


such material as require careful 
advance preparation can be placed 
on the blackboard during the 
teachers leisure and kept con- 
cealed until ready for presente- 
tion. The material is protected in- 
definitely from rubbing and erasure. 


The Blackboard Multiplex is 
rapidly being adopted as standard 
equipment in new schools as well 
as old, the New York City Board 
of Education being one of the 
leaders in installing this equipment. 
Full details and specifications sent 
to any teacher, board member or 
official interested in improved 
educational methods. Write today. 








VISIT THE MULTIPLEX BOOTH 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 


DETROIT » » FEB. 21st to 27th » » Booth No. 75 
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The Multiplex Self- 
Supportable Display 
Fixture. A movable unit 
with cork composition 
panels that revolve 
about an upright main- 
frame. Used for all 
types of educational 
exhibits. Write for 


information. 





MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


933-943 N. TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. . . 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Practical School Admuuustration: 


Saving Money 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


in the Business 


of Public Education 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant 


ECENTLY several business executives were 

conducting an informal conference on busi- 

ness methods. In the course of the conversa- 
tion it developed that many large business houses 
are now employing expert merchandising men who 
visit the trade in the effort to ascertain how more 
business may be secured and why so little has been 
coming in. It seems that an intense period of 
pragmatic research is being inaugurated. 

To stimulate this research in the field, sales man- 
agers are no longer being provided with desks. One 
of the conferees remarked, “In the smoking com- 
partments these days, one rarely sees anyone less 
than a vice-president or general manager.” It 
seems that the days of idly sitting by have passed, 
apparently for a good long while. Conditions are 


How Money is 


SPENT IN 


Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


different from what they were in 1928 and 1929. 
Easy money has disappeared. Now business goes 
only to fighters. 

The school man for whom this is being written 
may wonder why space has been taken to mention 
these facts. True, he has realized that conditions 
are different from those of several years past, but 
has he realized that he too must leave his swivel 
chair and get into the field in order to analyze just 
what is going on in education? The public schools 
have enjoyed their period of prosperity. Since 
1920, through a consistent application of the best 
principles of public school relations, financial sup- 
port for the public schools has been constantly in- 
creased. Without doubt this has been excellent 
groundwork for such times as now. The public 
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6 tempting dishes 
based on 
Libby's Pineapple 





Libby’s Pineapple Natural 
Serve Libby’s Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, just as it comes from the can, in 


its own rich juice. In this way, pine- 


apple makes a favorite dessert with 
children and grown-ups alike. 





Sliced Pineapple Mikado 


Lay slices of Libby’s Pineapple on but- 
tered pan. Slice ‘enidimadionen, Lay 
over pineapple. Bake until nicely 
browned. Serve hot on platter, with 
maraschino cherry on each slice. 





Pineapple Shortcake 
Split individual sponge cakes. Spread 
between layers with Libby’s Crushed 
Pineapple and whipped cream. Spread 


pineapple on top. Dot with whipped 


cream. 


And the new crop from 
Libby’s Hawaiian plantations 
is the finest ever grown! 
The health-building qualities children 


need, in these practical dishes—all 
made with pineapple ! 

Authorities agree that few fruits— 
so rich in mineral salts, fruit sugar, 
vitamins A, B and C—are as bene- 
ficial to the system as this one. But 
only when it’s been matured on the 
plant, and packed at perfect ripeness. 

Now we offer the finest ever grown 
—the new crop from our Hawaiian 
plantations—packed a few hours after 
cutting. 

We've taken 20 years to develop 
this superb fruit, by scientific plant 
selection and cultivation. 

Full ripe goes «pill has all the 
healthfulness, with a new, finer flavor! 

Serve Libby’s new Pineapple often. 
It is economical. It is versatile. 

Use Libby’s Pineapple for salads, 
for puddings and cakes, with meats 
or alone in its own rich juice. 

You can buy Libby’s Pineapple in 
three popular styles (Sliced, Crushed, 
Tidbits), and six convenient sizes— 
among them, just the ones for your 
lunch-room or cafeteria. 

Order from your usual source. Also, 
get The Story of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
how it grows and how to serve it. 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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Pineapple and Carrot Salad 
Arrange slices of Libby’s Pineapple on 
crisp lettuce. Cover with grated raw 
carrot. And serve with French dress- 
ing. This makes an unusual dish with 
an appetizing blend of flavors. 





Winter Salad 
To lemon gelatine, add equal parts 
chopped raw cranberries, Libby’s 
Crushed Pineapple. Add chopped 
orange, rind and pulp. Mix. Pour into 
moulds. Chill. Serve with whipped 
cream dressing. 





Palm Beach Salad 
Arrange slices of Libby’s Pineapple on 


crisp lettuce. Place cream cheese and 
spiced currants on pineapple. Top with 
mayonnaise mixed with whipped 
cream, and 2 strips of pimiento. 


iian Pineapple 





Mail this coupon NOW for the FREE booklet, The Story of Hawa 


Address: Libby, M€Neill & Libby 
Dept. NS-2, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


| 
| 
| Please send your FREE booklet, The Story of Hawaiian Pineapple. 
| | 


RE Sie Gd ate ce RARE ae Ae 
PO ere re Per Fee rEe ie 
EEE SEPP ree re ee ee State 


cede ewe ceeceserere The Story 





Hawaiian Pineapple | 
“King of Fring 
j 
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understands more about its schools than ever be- 
fore, and it has been generous in its support. Such 
support, of course, is far easier to win in prosper- 
ous times. Now a reversal has come about. Times 
are a little harder. While such depression is prob- 
ably of a temporary nature, every other such period 
in the past having disappeared, nevertheless, 
schools will be scrutinized microscopically by citi- 
zens’ committees desiring to save the taxpayer’s 
money. 

This is especially true on the great industrial 
frontiers. Business has been hard hit. Naturally 
it desires to effect all the economies possible. One 
of these is to reduce public expenditures. In fact, 
in one of America’s largest cities a special citizens’ 
committee suggested that a public works holiday of 
one year be declared in order to reduce the demands 
on the public treasury. 


School Man Must Practice Economy 


Economically, not only in this country but in 
the entire world, we are facing a period of readjust- 
ment. The unemployment problem must be solved. 
The machine age must be programmed and di- 
rected. Many suggestions are being offered for 
the solution of these and other current social and 
economical problems. Some persons suggest that 
taxes be lowered. Almost immediately someone 
suggests that the solution is to give the unemployed 
work at public expense—hence in effect raising 
taxes. These persons care nothing about a public 
works holiday. They want post offices built, new 
roads laid, bridges constructed, streets cleaned up, 
a program of public school building inaugurated 
—anything to get the people to work—certainly— 
let taxes pay for it. Other persons suggest that all 
the married women employees in governmental 
positions, either political or educational be dis- 
missed, thereby providing work for many single 
girls, especially those graduates of our teacher 
training institutions not yet placed, quality not 
mentioned. Of course it goes without saying that 
the product involved must always be equal to or 
superior to that now being produced. 

We contend that such suggestions as these are 
more or less ambiguous. If we provide work for 
everyone at public expense, we are not going to 
reduce taxes. If we dismiss married women teach- 
ers of excellent ability and employ inexperienced 
single girls, we may not achieve as good a product 
as we are achieving now. Furthermore we may 
only be changing the unemployment problem from 
one pocket to the other. 

All of this means that times such as the present 
demand the closest attention on the part of any 
executive, whether he be in industry, in political 
government or in public school administration. No 
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longer may the executive be merely a swivel chair 
man. He must get into the field and observe at first 
hand what is going on. The school administrator, 
especially, must prove himself an expert in his 
particular field, for his product is likely to be more 
intangible than that of other fields. No doubt he 
can show some specific results, but as yet objective 
measuring devices in the educational field are in 
embryonic form. 

The school man knows that he must practice 
economy. He has always known it. He has en- 
deavored to practice economy in the past—but now 
he knows more than ever that he must endeavor 
to obtain a superior product at a less cost. This 
does not mean that he is going to ask the board of 
education to change its policies overnight. Prob- 
ably the most potent factor in the stabilization of 
educational administration has been the adherence 
to the adopted policies of the boards of education. 
Such policies have been the means of directing all 
educational effort. For instance, salary schedules 
are now being maintained because they are a part 
of the adopted policies of boards of education. Ac- 
cording to the editor of the Detroit Times, “Ad- 
hering to an adopted salary schedule is not grant- 
ing an increase in salary.” Because of these adopted 
policies the public schools have not been subservi- 
ent to every passing whim and hence are not re- 
ceiving nearly as much criticism to-day as they 
otherwise might be. 

Nevertheless, the modern educational adminis- 
trator is continually receiving from the public 
requests to pay every attention to economy. It be- 
comes our task, therefore, in this series of articles 
to study the topic, “How can we save money in 
education ?” 


What Are the Board’s Policies? 


Naturally, we must first study the adopted 
policies of the board of education. If there are no 
adopted policies then it is high time that the legis- 
lative and executive bodies of the school system 
get together and make plans for the conduct of 
the schools. Unless such policies are established, 
it will be impossible to plan for the future and 
hence impossible to determine future financial 
needs. The lack of policy will be the basis of un- 
anticipated waste. Having adopted a plan, we 
must next make sure that all divisions of the sys- 
tem are working in accordance with its terms. At 
least if they are not now in accordance they will 
be working toward that end. The third step is 
a study of how money is being spent. Such an 
analysis demands a full knowledge of the adopted 
policies because the analysis must be in terms of 
the units and divisions set up in the policy. 

To direct our thinking along this line a sample 
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Health and Safety 
in Modern Schools 





Steeldeck Roofs, insulated to any degree 
and waterproofed, make schools warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, and are fireproof. 





Steel Joist construction is light in weight, 
soundproof and fireproof. The open web 
permits pipes to pass in any direction. 





Soundproof partitions and firesafe, crack-free 
permanent walls and ceilings are obtained 
through the use of Truscon Metal Lath. 


MPLE daylighting and proper ventilation promote the 

health of school children. Truscon Windows for schools 

operate easily and are of finest quality. Types are available 
for every architectural requirement. 


Protection against the fire menace must be provided in 
modern schools. Fireproof construction is assured with Trus- 
con Steel Building Products which include steel joists and re- 
inforced concrete for floors, Steeldecks for roofs, metal lath 
for plastered walls and ceilings, metal door frame and trim 
for doors, and steel doors for furnace rooms, service en- 
trances, etc. 


The high quality of Truscon Products insures permanence 
and satisfaction. Their many distinctive features result in 
better construction at economical cost. The complete Truscon 
line includes products to meet every building condition. 


Truscon Engineers will study your requirements and will 
make detailed recommendations without obligation. Write for 
catalogs and estimates. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, Walkerville, Ontario 
Pacific Coast Plant—Los Angeles 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows provide 
diffused sunlight without glare and natural ventila- 
tion without drafts. Shades on sash act as awnings. 


TRUSCON 


STEEL WINDOWS—STEEL DOORS—STEEL JOISTS—METAL LATHS—-STEELDECK ROOFS—REINFORCING STEEL 
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of such a chart analysis is presented here. If the 
educational administrator interested in this prob- 
lem will take the time to prepare personally a 
similar chart he will discover how money is being 
spent in his own system. He must be fair and must 
include every item. The chart is arranged in a 
threefold division. The first pertains to those ex- 
penses that may be properly classified as current. 
The second concerns those that are classified as 
capital outlay and the third is for debt service. 
Each of these three major classifications is sub- 
divided according to the best current practice. 
Capital outlay includes land; buildings, new and 
alterations to old; equipment, for new and old 
buildings, and books classified according to the 
different units of the system. 


Educational Versus Financial Economy 


With reference to land and buildings we may dis- 
miss the matter briefly by referring to the articles 
being written monthly for The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
by Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of school 
administration and supervision, school of educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. Complete details as 
to the most economical procedures are being pre- 
sented in that series. Mention should be made, 
however, that expenditures for buildings may 
vitally affect the future expenditures under the 
other headings in this chart. For instance, a great 
metropolitan newspaper recently printed an edi- 
torial suggesting that a junior high school for 1,500 
pupils was entirely too large, because the principal 
could never know so many children intimately. The 
editor felt that this was a major duty of a junior 
high school principal. We believe that if schools 
are built to care for less than 1,500 pupils, let us 
say for 750, costs for the two buildings will prob- 
ably be more than twice as much as they would be 
for one building caring for double the number of 
pupils. Thus in schoolhouse planning it is essential 
that the board of education adopt policies and that 
it understand their import. Otherwise, the board 
may find it difficult to practice economy later on, as 
far as other aspects of the system are concerned. 

Under debt service there have been included the 
ordinary expenses. While it is splendid to have 
magnificent school buildings, considerable care 
must be exercised in the method of paying for them. 
An expenditure of $1 under a “pay as you go” 
policy becomes $2.11 under a thirty-year bond, 
5 per cent interest. A $1,000,000 building to-day 
becomes a $2,100,000 structure under this type of 
bond. Hence, we must weigh up the values of the 
“pay as you go policy” against the long term and 
the serial bond. Since many of these topics are con- 
sidered in the articles on schoolhouse planning, we 
shall omit them from this discussion. 
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We have therefore left for our immediate con- 
sideration the topic of current expense. This 
involves by far the greatest amount of the annual 
educational budget and will be discussed in the 
March issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. In the 
meantime each executive may prepare a chart 
similar to the one we have presented. 

We propose to discuss the following topics: cen- 
tralizing activities so as to make better use of per- 
sonnel; determining scientifically just what. is 
needed in supplies; quantity buying and coopera- 
tive buying; careful storage and distribution; the 
extension or reduction of function; testing for 
quality ; methods of accounting; methods of use; 
when to effect substitutions; safety devices; mis- 
cellaneous economies ; what tasks to perform in the 
system and what ones to have done by outside help; 
what experiments to conduct, and numerous other 
matters that develop as we analyze the chart. 

In the meantime we shall mention one contrast. 
There is a difference between educational economy 
and financial economy. All economy effected should 
be first of all on the educational basis and in the 
long run it will also be on the financial basis, but 
economy effected at the present moment on a finan- 
cial basis may in the long run be the most expensive 
thing that could be done. To illustrate, we have in 
mind an individual who purchases a good looking 
suit for $40. If this suit keeps its shape and looks 
well for a period of only nine months, whereas a 
suit purchased for $60 will keep its shape, style 
and good looks for a period of eighteen menths, 
then the $40 buy becomes one of immediate finan- 
cial economy while the $60 buy becomes one of per- 
sonal and social economy now, as well as one of 
financial economy eighteen months from now. Sim- 
ilar principles can be applied to personnel prob- 
lems, and it is at this point that we shall take up the 
discussion in March. 





Where Pupils Learn in 


Four Languages 


An experiment in international education that 
is beginning its third year in Spain is the Spanish 
International School at Madrid. In this school 
children almost from the cradle to college attend 
six hours of classes and games daily in four lan- 
guages—Spanish, English, French and German. 
It is thus expected that the pupils will think, speak 
and act internationally from the age of three. 

The school is under the supervision of the As- 
sociation for Plurilingual Education. Prof. Pedro 
Salinas, of the University of Seville, is chairman 
of the executive committee. 
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Another School Pleased With 
WRIGHT-DE COSTER SPEAKERS 





























The speech amplification system installed in the Schaaf Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has 27 WRIGHT-DE COSTER HYFLEX SPEAKERS. 





The number of schools which voluntarily report the satisfac- 


SCHAAF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


tion they are getting from their speech amplification systems 
y & & a P y Cleveland, Ohio 


equipped with WRIGHT-DE COSTER SPEAKERS, is January 3, 1931. 
rl | d b d Amplivox Engineering Co. 
growing larger day Dy day. 7113 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
The many uses for speech amplification systems in schools Gentlemen : 

P ° At the beginning of the new year I am sure you 
today make them a real necessity. When installed with sith: ho aitadh 6it teat Tinker des dai en endiie aia 
WRIGHT-DE COSTER REPRODUCERS they will prov2 system which you installed in the Schaaf Junior High 

? P 3 School is working. I would like at this time to con- 
most valuable. gratulate you upon the good work done by your men 


in installing this system and the success which we are 
having with the system itself. 

We are finding the use of the radio system both 
interesting and educational. 

At the time of the installation I was a bit skeptical 
about magnetic speakers for class room work but at 
The Speaker of the Year this time I am .thoroughly satisfied with the results 
we are obtaining with these speakers. 


























You may report to the Wright-DeCoster Company 
that we are very much pleased with their speakers. 


Very truly yours, 
WAYNE L. DOUGLAS 
Write for complete information Principal. 








and address of nearest sales office. 


WRIGHT-DE COSTER, INC. 


2247 University Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 
Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York. Cable address: Simontrice, New York. 
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Teachers of Education Announce 


Annual Program 


The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education has announced the program of its meet- 
ing to be held in Detroit, February 23 to 25. 

The president of the society, Henry W. Holmes, 
graduate school of education, Harvard University, 
will preside at the opening meeting, at which the 
general topic, “National Surveys in Education,” 
will be discussed. Speakers on this program are: 
Charles R. Mann, American Council on Education ; 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago, 
and Edward S. Evenden, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Noted Educators to Speak at Round Tables 


The morning of the second day of the meeting 
will be devoted to round tables in which the fol- 
lowing educators will participate: Sidney L. Pres- 
sey, Ohio State University; Alvin C. Eurich, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Paul W. Terry, University 
of Alabama; Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan; Arthur I. Gates, Columbia University ; 
Stuart G. Noble, Tulane University; Edward H. 
Reisner, Columbia University; C. C. Weidemann, 
University of Nebraska; H. G. Good, Ohio, State 
University ; Newton Edwards, University of Chi- 
cago; Henry W. Holmes, Harold O. Rugg, James 
F. Hosic and George S. Counts, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; John W. 
Withers, New York University; William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago; John S. Thomas, Clippert 
School, Detroit; George E. Carrothers, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Earl R. Anderson, Ohio State 
University; O. Edgar Reynolds, Lebanon Valley 
College; Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Harlan Updegraff, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education; L. Leland Dudley, graduate 
school of education, Harvard University; Fred C. 
Ayer, University of Texas; Carter Alexander, Co- 
lumbia University; Elmer T. Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Chairmen at the various round tables will in- 
clude: Clifford Woody, University of Michigan; 
Robert F. Seybolt, University of Illinois; H. Gor- 
don Fullfish, Ohio State University; Walter R. 


Smith, University of Kansas; Frithiof C. Borge- 
son, New York University; Bancroft Beatley, 
graduate school of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Paul C. Packer, University of Iowa. 

William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will be the principal speaker at the 
luncheon meeting on February 24. William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be the presiding officer at the afternoon ses- 
sion in which the American Kducational Research 
Association will join. The following educators 
will speak at the joint session: Ben D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia University; A. S. Barr, University of Wis- 
consin; M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota; 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago; Shelton 
Phelps, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Henry’W. Holmes will preside at the general 
session on the 1931 year book of the society on 
the afternoon of February 25. Speakers will be 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, and 
Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University. The 
annual business meeting of the society will close 
the three-day session. 





School Construction Leads the 
Building Field for 1931 


That building activities will take the lead in the 
country’s return to prosperity during 1931 is the 
opinion expressed by C. Stanley Taylor, director 
of research for the Architectural Forum in the 
January issue of that magazine. 

Leading the field is the $444,012,500 building 
program that comes under the heading of 
“Schools.” This sum represents an increase of 
$22,184,100, or about 5 per cent over that spent 
for school buildings during 1930. 

How this program of school construction will 
be apportioned among the various sections of the 
country has been estimated as follows: north- 
eastern states, $42,824,300; north Atlantic states, 
$155,682,600; southeastern states, $16,502,500; 
southwestern states, $41,524,900; middle states, 
$144,282,700; western states, $43,195,500. 

Coincident with the forecast of increased build- 
ing activity in practically all fields is the predic- 
tion of decreased building costs, according to Mr. 
Taylor. 
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DESKOR CHAIRS 
SAVE SCHOOL SPACE 


TO THE i 
VALUE OF \ 
MORE THAN 
TEN TIMES 
THEIR COST! 








DESK 


BECOMES 
ae EDe—$* A 
CHAIR 
Dual and a 
Constant Use 
of 
Auditoriums, 
Cafeterias 
and 
Classrooms 


THE CHAIR AT THE 
LEFT COMPLETES 
THE SUPPORT OF 
THIS SEAT. 


o—-— A Dive 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


N.E.A.CONVENTION 


Detroit, February 21-26 


BOOTH 200-D Complete information on request. 


“Deskor” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
(Balecony—Crystal Ballroom) Patents Pending. 


DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2 WEST 45TH STREET PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON 
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School Rotarians to Meet with 
Detroit Club 


The School Masters’ Rotary Club will have a 
joint luncheon with the Detroit Rotary Club, 
Wednesday noon, February 25, in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. 

The organization is composed of Rotarians with 
classification “Education” from every section of 
the United States. The attendance at these meet- 
ings is generally from 800 to 1,000. This will be 
the fourteenth annual luncheon of this organiza- 
tion. These meetings are usually addressed by an 
outstanding leader in the administrative field and 
are looked forward to by Rotarians as one of the 
high spots of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala., will be the principal speaker. 
His subject will be: “An Experiment in Charac- 
ter Training.” Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga., president of the National 
Education Association, will be introduced and will 
speak briefly. George N. Child, superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, is president, and 
S. T. Nevem, superintendent of schools, Austin, 
Minn., is secretary-treasurer. 

The price of the luncheon is $1.25 a plate. Reser- 
vations for the luncheon may be made by mailing 
a check to the secretary, and tickets will be mailed. 
Tickets may also be secured at the desk at regis- 
tration headquarters. 





Many School Building Projects 
Are Now Under Way 


Public schools that are either in the process of 
construction or will be shortly are listed in School 
and Society as follows: 

Arlington, Mass., addition to high school, $277,- 
000; Ayer, Mass., six-year high school, $100,000; 
Billerica, Mass., additions to high school, $196,- 
000; Somerville, Mass., additions and alterations 
to high school, $338,382; Cranston, R. I., primary 
school, $150,000; Pawtucket, R. I., junior high 
school, $600,000; Middletown, Conn., schools, 
$500,000; Meriden, Conn., trade school, $160,000; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., additions to senior high 
school, $400,000; Syracuse, N. Y., additions to 


high school, $260,681, and grade school, $353,293 ; 
Summit, N. J., two elementary schools, $285,000; 
Jersey City, N. J., school for crippled children, 
$410,000, and Ridgewood, N. J., additions to high 
school, $500,000. 

Projects are reported from the central western 
district as follows: Gary, Ind., grade and high 
school, $500,000; South Bend, Ind., schools, $800,- 
000; Jeffersonville, Ind., school additions, $107,- 
000; Hammond, Ind., schools, $538,000; Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, high school, $450,000; Hamtramck, 
Mich., junior high school, $900,000; Winona, 
Minn., new ward school, $150,000, and Burling- 
ton, Iowa, junior high school, $250,000. 

From the southeastern district the following 
construction is under way: Nashville, Tenn., 
junior high school, $150,000. And from the south- 
western district: Dallas, Texas, school projects, 
$750,000; Lawrence Kan., new school building, 
$90,000, and Lowell, Ariz., school building, $210,- 
000. 





Well Known Speakers on 


Progressive Program 


Topics of interest to both teachers and admin- 
istrators are to be discussed at the meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association in Detroit, 
February 26 to 28. 

Speakers of renown will address the delegates: 
John Erskine, William Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland; 
Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; W. Carson Ryan, Jr., director of Indian 
education, Department of the Interior; Wilford 
Aikin, John Burroughs Schools, St. Louis ; Kather- 
ine Taylor, the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Eugenia Eckford, the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Elsie Wygant, the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; Morton Sny- 
der, the Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y., and 
others. 

Subjects to be discussed will include: ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the Progressive Teacher’; “College En- 
trance and the Secondary School” ; “Children’s In- 
terests Versus the Teacher’s Judgment”; “The 
Next Step in International Cooperation.” A sym- 
posium will be held on the teaching of special sub- 
jects, such as art, music, science, the languages and 
others, with exhibits of school material to be used. 
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EASTMAN 
CLASSROOM 
FILMS 


() NE hundred and forty films are 


now available on topics of applied 
art, science, geography, health, and 
nature study. They are being used in 
over 200 cities and towns of the 
United States, and in 30 foreign 
countries. Write for descriptive lit- 


erature. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















CAST BRONZE 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INSCRIPTION TABLETS 
PORTRAIT TABLETS 


The Cincinnati Manufacturing Co. 
1638 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sanitary Products 
Company 


Wholesale 
Janitors’ 
Supplies 

Disinfectants 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


17th & WEBSTER STS. BOX 878 





OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Slender and graceful, weighing slightly more 
than half the ordinary steel folding chair, the 
Norecor No. 40 (shown above) is rigid—and 
noiseless—folds quickly and quietly. Finished 
in brown, for $16.50 per dozen, f. o. b. Green 
Bay, Wis.—special discount for large quantity 
orders. Many other styles and finishes. Ask 
your supply jobber—or write us. 
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Richmond to Welcome Business 


Officials, May 18-22 


The National Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials will meet in Richmond, Va., from 
May 18 to May 22. Charles Lee Barr, assistant 
supply commissioner, St. Louis, is president of the 
association, and John S. Mount, inspector of ac- 
counts, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N. J., is secretary. 





Speakers of Worldwide Fame on 
World Federation Program 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will observe its fourth biennial and hold its 
fifth meeting July 27 to August 1, in Denver, Colo. 
These dates will permit teachers to attend the Los 
Angeles meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, enjoy two weeks of pleasant vacation on 
the Pacific coast, or attend the first term of some 
university summer session, and reach Denver in 
time for the World Federation meeting. 

President Augustus O. Thomas announces that 
practically all countries will be represented. The 
program will present many outstanding men and 
women of worldwide note who will discuss impor- 
tant phases of international cooperation. The 
five Hermann-Jordan committees engaged on the 
study of international cooperation through educa- 
tion will make reports. 





Michigan Stands Pat on Barring 
High School Fraternities 


The validity of Michigan’s high school frater- 
nity law, which prohibits membership of high 
school pupils in secret societies, has just been up- 
held by the Michigan Supreme Court by a division 
of five to three. 

The case was appealed from a denial by the 
lower court of the petition of thirty-eight Lansing 
Central and Eastern High School boys for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the city board of educa- 
tion to issue them credits removed when it was 
found that they were members of high school fra- 
ternities. , 

In the majority opinion, written by Justice 
Howard Wiest, the court ruled that the state had 


ae = 


the authority so to regulate its institutions and 
students therein as to prohibit the giving of credits 
to students joining or belonging to any school fra- 
ternity or student secret society. There was said 
to be no merit in the contention that the statute 
constituted class legislation. 

In the dissenting opinion, written by Justice 
William W. Potter and concurred in by Justices 
McDonald and Clark, it is contended that “this 
legislation goes beyond the legitimate sphere of 
state regulation, attempts by legislative fiat to pre- 
scribe certain social activities and declare them an 
obstruction to education, inimical to public wel- 
fare and illegal. 

“If this legislation is valid, then it is competent 
to provide by law that students in our colleges 
and universities shall not belong to the Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows, Elks or any 
other secret fraternal society. If the legislature 
may prescribe one social activity, it may in its dis- 
cretion prescribe any other.” 





Grosse Pointe Dedicates New 
Elementary School 


Dedication exercises of the new Pere Gabriel 
Richard Elementary School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
were held on February 3. The school is named for 
Pere Gabriel Richard (1767-1832), a founder of 
the University of Michigan and of the earliest 
schools in Detroit. He was a delegate to Congress, 
promoter of the first highways in Michigan and 
early patron of printing in the territory. 

The Richard School is of the French chateau 
type of architecture. Half of the ultimate plant is 
now in use. The other unit will be added when it 
is needed to accommodate the pupils in the Grosse 
Pointe Farms section of the school district. The 
contract cost of the building was $352,455. The 
equipment cost was $15,125 and the landscaping 
expenditures were $8,691. The working capacity 
of the plant at present is 760, with an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 1,225. The present enrollment is 412. 

Among the features of the building are the ra- 
dio equipment, two kindergartens that may be 
converted into one large room and a well lighted 
art room. 

Grosse Pointe is an exclusive residential suburb 
of Detroit. ‘Dr. S. M. Brownell is the superin- 
tendent of schools. C. J. Messner is principal of 
the Richard School. 
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TONTINE 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


years old. 


and who'd ever guess it? 


It keeps its good looks— 
does this window shade 


|s E Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C., has had Tontine shades at its 
windows for the last eight years and they’re 
still going strong. The shades, in fact, are 
quite cheerfully beginning their second eight- 
year stretch. Every once in a while they 
come down for a scrubbing. Then up they 
go again—fresh, and clean, and new-looking. 

That’s the advantage of having 
TONTINE shades. They’re washable. Think 
how much that saves in replacement costs. 

TONTINE shades are impregnated with 
pyroxylin, the basic material used in the 
famous Duco finishes. This pyroxylin base 
makes TONTINE shades washable. It also 
makes them durable. They don’t fray, pin- 
hole or crack. They don’t spot in rain, or 
fade in sunlight. They stand up for years 
against ordinary wear, hard wear, and down- 
right careless usage. 

That’s why large buildings all over the 
country are being equipped with ToNTINE 
shades. Schools, hotels, apartments, office 
buildings, hospitals find TontTINe shades 
the most economical and generally satis- 
factory of all shades. For complete window- 
shade satisfaction, have your ToNTINE 
shades mounted on TONTINE Rollers. 


atc. vu. PAT. OFF. 


PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN 
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We'll be glad to send you samples of TonTINE shades. 
Your name on the co pon below will bring them to you 


by return mail. 











Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. When this fine 
school was built eight years ago, Tontine Washable 
Window Shades were installed. They are still doing duty 
and will be for years more. Replacements on Tontine 
Shades are small—for when they get soiled and streaked 
they need just be scrubbed to emerge spick and span and 
new-locking. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


Desk N.S.-1, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples of, and complete informa- 
tion about TONTINE Washable Window Shades. 


Name 
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INC. 





Address 








Consult the Classified Business Directory of your telephone book for the authorized TONTINE dealer in your city, selected for his reliability. 
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In the Educational Field 








JOHN MICHAEL has been named superintendent 
of schools, Eaton, Ohio, to fill the vacancy left by 
the death of JoHN O’LEARY in October. Mr. 
MICHAEL was formerly science teacher in the 
Eaton High School. 


DANIEL W. LOTHMAN and H. H. CULLY, veteran 
principals of the Cleveland High Schools, have 
announced that they will retire at the end of the 
present school year. Mr. LOTHMAN has been con- 
nected with the Cleveland schools for forty-four 
years, and Mr. CULLY’S period of service extends 
from 1905. 


Dr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON has accepted the 
presidency of the Austin Peay State Normal 
School, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Lucy E. ELLIOTT, principal, Sherrard Interme- 
diate School, Detroit, died recently from injuries 
received in an automobile accident. MIss ELLIOTT 
had been associated with the Detroit school sys- 
tem for twenty-seven years. She was also acting 
dean of women at the University of Michigan dur- 
ing the past summer session. 


WILLIAM S. COLEMAN, principal, V. M. Ybor 
School, Tampa, Fla., died recently. Mr. COLEMAN 
had been connected with the schools of Tampa for 
twenty years. 


JOHN L. COUGHLIN, principal, Columbus School, 
Erie, Pa., for the last eleven years, died recently. 


Dr. HENRY S. CuRTIS, state director of physical 
education, Jefferson City, Mo., has accepted a po- 
sition with the home study department, Univer- 
sity Extension, Columbia University. 


JAMES E. MARTIN, sub-master, Central Falls 
High School, Central Falls, R. I., has been elected 
superintendent of schools of that city, succeeding 
JAMES L. HANLEY, resigned. 


J. PETERSON RYDER, dean of men, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, died recently following a long 
illness. 
the faculty of Drexel Institute since the founding 
of the institute in 1891. 


ARTHUR D. ANDERSON, former vice-president 
of the board of directors, Chester School District, 


PROFESSOR RYDER had been a member of - 


Chester, Pa., has been elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of J. C. TAYLOR. 


RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST has recently been ap- 
pointed president of State Teachers College, Chico, 
Cal. Mr. LINDQUIST has had a long teaching ca- 
reer both in this country and abroad. He was 
from 1927 to the time of his appointment assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools, Oakland, Cal. He is also chairman of the 
1933 year book committee, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Teaching, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Dr. Dora V. SMITH, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in secondary school English un- 
der the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Washington. 


S. T. NEVELN, for the last ten years superin- 
tendent of schools, Austin, Minn., was recently 
reelected for another three-year term. 


EDGAR C. BUSSERT, superintendent of schools, 
Blanchester, Ohio, died recently. BYRON C. TER- 
WILLIGER, former principal and acting superin- 
tendent, will complete the year as superintendent 
of schools. 


JAMES HOOPER, Smithville, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, DeKalb County, 
Tenn. 


H. W. THOMAS, supervisor of schools, Johnson, 
Vt., has resigned to accept a similar position in 
Simsbury, Conn. 


HAROLD P. CRosBy, superintendent of schools, 
Guilford, Conn., has resigned. 


JAMES H. SEACRIST, assistant principal, Han- 
nah Penn Junior High School, York, Pa., has been 
elected to the principalship of the new junior high 
school in Phoenixville, Pa. He will start on his 
new duties in the fall. 


LUTHER J. WALL is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln County, Tenn. 


LEE M. THURSTON, Perry, Mich., has been 
elected to the recently created post of assistant 
superintendent of schools, Ann Arbor, Mich., He 
will serve also as treasurer for the school board. 
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for the care of eke) s. 
BY S.C. JOHNSON & SON 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. NS2, RACINE, WISCONSIN e Without cost 


or obligation please have your Floor Maintenance Engineer call with your 
fe Control Chart. 
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A new way to insure the care of your floors 


* Johnson Floor Maintenance Engineers are now calling (on request) on the leading 


schools in the country — filling out the new Johnson Control Chart 


. . . the new guide for janitors which insures that each type of floor will receive the exact 


kind of care best suited to it 


. and that the treatment of each floor will be according to a time schedule known 


from experience to get the best possible results 


@ Your signature on the coupon will bring a Johnson Floor Maintenance Engineer 


to your school — with a Johnson Control Chart — which he will fill in to fit your 





individual requirements — without cost to you —without obligation of any kind. 


@ S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE | represents Hotel 


a complete line of the highest quality equipment 


obtainable. Write for catalog. Hi 4% t t «* ge ai e* iil 


THEO. DeWITT, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 
announces 


Revised Rates 


mal 
fe 
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L-5060. READING TABLE of improved 
nstruction assuring absolute rigidity— 
yo equipped with cast brass sockets. 


Following the trend of the 





times, Cleveland’s leading hotel 





announce the following changes 






in room rates—effective imme- 


diately. 


Nase ALL FORMER 


S:B50 ROOMS #300 





, ‘ NOW 
939 STUDENT’S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry and 
Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. % 400 ROOMS 8SB50 
_ A] ‘ Y ‘ 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. m 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture $450 —— 8. 400 
OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 1-Station Selective Radio 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. Now Being Installed in 


Every Hotel Hollenden Room 





That is your assurance when 
drinking from a _ Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant drink- 
ing fountain. 


PET 


Clean . . because the water 
spouts angularly from a jet 
that is completely protected. 
Lips do not . . cannot come 
in contact with this jet, and 
that means sanitation. 
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Inviting . . because it is so 
sanitary . . because you know 
the free flow of fresh water 
is not contaminated . . each 


ATHEY SHADES MAKE ) drink a healthful one. 
CLASSROOMS LIGHTER Rundle- Spence drinking fountains can be had in any one 


Nothing is more important than protecting the stu- 
dente’ even frema wanecessary strain due to glace or lack of a variety of colors. Our late catalog tells you all about 


of light. ATHEY SHADES make classrooms lighter. them. Write for it. 
They are instantly adjustable to shade any part of the 


window and thus permit light to reach the farthest cor- 

ners of the room, and permit fresh air without oe RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 

Being made of translucent material, they give light 2< 

without glare. No flapping, no troublesome rollers or 438 North Fourth Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
catches. Opaque shades specially fitted to make rooms 

light-proof for motion pictures. ATHEY pleated shades 


are the IDEAL SHADES for classrooms. 
Interesting catalog of school installations on request - 
ATHEY COMPANY LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
6221 West 65th Street, Chicago pie 


SHA DES Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal & Toronto 
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Scenery 


ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


and 





Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium Stage 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in 
a position to know the particular 
requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















SEE 
LYON 
LOCKERS 
CHAIRS AND 
SHOP 
EQUIPMENT 


at the February Detroit 
Department of Superin- 
tendence Convention. 


Spaces 23 and 24 
Crystal Ball Room 


LYON 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Lyon Meta Propucts, INcorporaTeD, AurorA, ILLINOIS 
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About 7 400° 


new Cafeterias in Schools 
are installed and planned 
each year 


Almost every one of these school Cafe- 
terias will require one or more Dumb 
Waiters to move food supplies between 
floors. Some schools will require a heavy 
duty Dumb Waiter such as the “SEDG- 
VERSAL” illustrated, others will find 
their needs adequately served by our 
“FDCG” Dumb Waiter for lighter 
loads. In any event, the selection of a 
ZSEDGWICK Dumb Waiter for schooi 
= -afeteria service will assure the utmost in 
@@-smooth operation and care-free service 
year after year. 
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Sedgwick Dumb Waiter equipment may 
cost a little more, but it is unsurpassed 

in dependability and costs less in the end 
because of the saving in maintenance 
charges. 
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Write for new illustrated catalog and 
consult our School Service Department. 
We will gladly recommend equi ome 
for speci ife needs. Address ee gwick 

“SEDG-VERSAL” peg Works, 165 West 15th Street, 


Dumb Waiter New York. | 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Vaiters - Glevators 
FOR SCHOOLS 


. 
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Rigid Test Proves 
WITT Cans are Better 


The New WITT and seven other leading 
makes of cans were recently subjected to a 
rigid pressure test at the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. The WITT Can withstood a 
pressure of 17,700 lbs. (almost 9 tons), while 
the others crumpled under pressures ranging 
from 11,000 lbs. down to 5,275 
Ibs.—again conclusively proving 


WITT superiority. 





This unusual strength is due to 
the use of highest quality, special 
analysis steel, an improved design 
of corrugations, and many other 
features that make the New 
WITT the safest and most eco- 
nomical Cans for schools. 








Write for the complete details— 
no obligation. 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 
2120 Winchell Ave. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Noise beyond— 
Quiet * 
within 


Behind this door the 
ordinary noises of hall- 
way, elevator, store- 
room and kindergarten 
—in fact, any 
ordinary noise 
ceases and be- 
comes only a 
soft murmur 
when a 


HAMLIN 


Sound-Proof 
Door is 
closed 
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In addition it 
keeps out odors, 
dust, light and 
moths. 


Write for cutulog 
ETT Ay, Hive WL Bl IRVING HAMLIN 
SOUR D-PROOF DOORS Manufacturer of sound- 


proof doors and folding 
partitions 
1503 Lincoln Street 
Evanston, Iil. 


and folding partitions 
are used in hospitals, sanitariums, col- 
leges of music, and gymnasiums in all 
parts of the country. We match the 
finish of your other doors. 

















RIDE YOUR 
FURNITURE 
ON 





Special types — 
for metal 
furniture 


SPRING-KUSHION 
GLIDES! 


Save Wear and Tear.... on 
chairs, tables, floors and nerves 
The flexible shaft insures full flat contact with 


floors — prevents over-strain On furniture legs— 
eliminates tearing of rugs or linoleum ... 





NOISELESS—Even on Stone Floors 











Send for Samples 


BUCKEYE GLIDE CO., Inc. New van cig 


























Gets all the dirt at 
every cleaning! 


FIve days a week from 9 to 3 o’clock your 
floors are collecting dirt. Worse than that, 
hundreds of feet are continually tramping it 
down and grinding it into the surface. Unless 
you remove every trace of this dirt with each 
cleaning, using a non-grease forming, free- 
rinsing cleaning material, then discoloring de- 
posits, greasy films, are certain to accumulate, 
and detract from the appearance of your floors, 
making them slippery and unsafe. 


Cleaning marble, tile. concrete, or terrazzo floors with 
Trazite will prevent this. A small amount of this quick- 
acting, sudsless material in a pail of warm water loosens 
grease, oil, and grime in a jiffy. It rinses freely and does 
not leave a film, because it contains no soap or soap 
powder. 


Floor cleaning is but one of the many jobs on which 
Oakite materials give you highly satisfactory results and 
effect substantial savings in time and effort, Others are 
outlined in an interesting booklet. Write for a copy. 
No obligation. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning special- 


ists, are located in the leading in- 
dustrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 








Industrial Cleaning Materials Methods 











COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger‘Than Any 


Other hair Made! 






SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 





SOLID KUMFOR! 










Ideal for School Auditoriums and Class- 
rooms. Splendid Appearance. Finest 
Ouality Throughout. Outlast and Out- 
perform Any All Wood or All Steel 
Chair Made. Write for Folder. Also 
Ask About Our Tab-L-Arm Folding 
Classroom Chairs. 





LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1404 WALL ST., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Rigas ree 
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it Ary could See... 


you would remove the ‘noise fog 


? 


: 


In sound-quieted classrooms lessons are heard clearly. 
Teacher's voice is not blurred by echoes. Pupils 


progress faster when distracting noises are muffled. 


ANELS of Armstrong’s Corkoustic 
are easily applied directly to ceil- 
ings and walls. In addition to absorbing 
sound, the pure cork effectively prevents 
heat losses through the surface it protects. 
Fuel bills are lower in the cork-lined school 
building. Constant comfortable temperatures are easy 
to maintain. Heating response is greatly accelerated. 
Interesting decorative effects are easily obtained. 
The natural panels, in rich brown, are ideally suited for 
school decoration. If desired, any color or design may 
be obtained with cold-water paints and stencils. 


Send for copy of book 
Educators will be interested in the illustrated book 


“Acoustical Correction.”” Shows how Corkoustic may 


‘ 








Echoes and reverberations cast an invisible fog between 
teacher and pupils when classrooms are not sound- 
quieted. Lessons produce hazy, confused impressions when 


interrupted by constant, distracting noise 









be worked into the decorative plans 
of schools. Suggested designs are 
shown in color. Also tells how 
school auditoriums may be acous- 
tically corrected to remove “‘dead”’ 
spots and annoying reverberations. 
Thirty-two pages of useful information to 


" O' 
school-boards sent free. Address your re- Armetrang’ 
quest to Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, 939 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. Product 


To eliminate noise and absorb vibration of moving machinery, we 
suggest the use of Armstrong's Cork Machinery Isolation. Fans and 
motors of the ventilating system, pumps, printing presses, and other 
types of equipment can be effectively silenced by resilient cork. And ma- 
chines last longer when vibration is checked. All the advantages of cork- 
cushioning can be secured at very moderate cost. Write for our pam- 
phlet ““Data and Details of Armstrong's Cork Machinery Isolation.” 


Armstrong s CORKOUSTIC 


for the acoustical treatment of all buildings 
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Every Valleyco Blackboard 
is Certified 





Lasting As 
Gibraltar 


Install for all time when you put in blackboards, 
whether you’re building a new school or remodel- 
ing the old. Make sure the installation is Valleyco 
Blackboard and you need not give thought to 
this problem for years. Install Valleyco and you 
get the most economical and best. 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Cinoplate 
Grainless; knot- 
less; waterproof. 
Specially treated 


Cinobestos 


Long asbestos 
fibre and Port- 


Cinoboard 
Specially made 
wood fibre; kiln 





wood. land cement. cured. 




















Economical—Permanent—G uaranteed- 
Moisture-Proof—Easily Installed. 


THE VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water Street Cincinnati, O. 
4 


entien 


IS oar tg Pens UHH 


FOR SCHOOLS T 

















The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
is particularly adapted to GYMNASIUM and 
all HEAVY DUTY requirements. 


ALL ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in 
the open air and then mechanically dried, in- 
suring toughness and long life. 


YROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 





icesientte 
r 




















ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 































“INTER-TWILL” 


Window Shades 


for 
SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill’’ 
shades are washable. 

If total exclusion of light is de- 

sired, specify Interstate “NO- 

LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 


less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 

















Harmony of design 


Their practical, sanitary features are not the only reasons 
Halsey Taylor Fountains are so often chosen for schoo 
installations. Their beauty of design and variety of types 
make Halsey Taylor fountains the ideal specification, 
allowing you to adapt their use to any interior decora- 


tive treatment.. .The Halsey W.Taylor Co.,Warren, O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
Drinking Fountains 


with Automatic Stream Control 
and Two-Stream Projector 





—— THE SPECIFICATION FOR SANITATION — 
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Sales Offices 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Assures Maximum Usability 


THE three sizes of this one desk will accom- 
modate everyone from kindergarten pupils to 
full grown adults. It has an adjustment range 
(from 20 to 30 inches high) which assures the 
absolute maximum of usability. The adjust- 
ments are easy to make yet remain rigid and 
positive. Unlike other types which depend 
solely on the "binding" pressure of bolts and 
nuts, this desk adjusts on the time tested 
wedge principle. This H-W wedge type of 
adjustment holds like a vise and cannot work 
down. The posture type, swivel chair tops per- 
mit pupil to face side blackboards comfort- 
ably. The entire unit, being movable, permits 
flexible classroom arrangements and also sim- 
plifies sweeping and cleaning. Ask your near- 
est Heywood-Wakefield Sales Office for de- 
tailed information on the Unit Movable and 
other types of practical classroom seating. 


rs 
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Welcome N. E. A. 
Heywood-Wakefield has 


prepared an interesting 
exhibit of school furni- 
ture for display at the 
Detroit Meeting of the 
Department of Superin- 
tendence, of the N.E.A. 
H-W booth numbers are 
248, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
and 256 in the Fountain 
Ball Room of the Ma- 
sonic Temple. 
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THE FORT WAYNE “HOOSIERS” 


Professional Teams 


...as well as Schools 
prefer Nurre Banks! 


Rusty SAUNDERS, Captain of the Fort Wayne 
“Hoosiers” says: “The greatest evidence of our high 
regard for Nurre Plate Glass Basket Ball Banks is the 
fact that the contract of the American League requires 
that all League games be played against Plate Glass 
Banks. This requirement is in the contract because 
players and management alike realize that Basket Ball 
Banks should be absolutely standardized with a smooth, 
absolutely plane, hard surface in order for the game to 
be fair to both teams. I have played American League 
Basket Ball for a number of years and my personal 
opinion is that these are the finest Banks possible to 
secure and absolutely perfect from the player’s stand- 
point and from the manager’s standpoint as well be- 
cause all of the spectators can see every shot through 
these transparent banks.” 


An Ideal Gift for Your School! 


If your Graduating Class is seeking a suitable gift 
for the school as a reinembrance, a set of Nurre Banks 
would be one of the most useful and appropriate gifts 
they could possibly make. They increase the fairness of 
the game and encourage speedy, accurate shooting. 
Made of heavy, genuine plate glass . . . three-fourths 
to one inch thick . . . they are absolutely smooth, and 
cannot rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from 
the ball . . . nor vibrate or rattle as wood or metal 
banks often do. Coaches, Athletic Directors and Cap- 
tains of Basketball should have the important informa- 
tion contained in our free illustrated booklet. Use the 
coupon! 


The NURRE COMPANIES, Inc. 


Bloomington, Indiana 
NURRE STANDARDIZED 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 


Increase Spectators 
Gate Re- Can See 
ceipts— Every Tlay 
Every Seat is With Nurre 


Banks. 


Sold on Time Payment Plan If Desired 


a Good One, 











¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
M4 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
y 
¥ 
¥ 
Y 
¥ 
M4 
M4 
¥ 
¥ 
M4 
¥ 
¥ 








COACHES! ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! MAIL NOW! 


The Nurre Companies, Inc. 

Bloomington, Indiana. 

By Mail, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how 
to have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate 
Glass Banking Boards. 


Name 
Address 


City Position 








DOORMEN’S DUTY 


4450 Carroll Avenue 


Philadelphia 


O&<_ICOKx 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


elieve Teachers 
and Pupils of 


School officials owe an abstract duty to the 
comfort and convenience of children and 
teachers. More tangible, however, is their 
duty toward school door hinges. In average 
use doors are often thrown back against the 
limit of the hinges, against brick reveals, the 
door frame, or inflexible chains and door 
stops. 


The answer is, not to hire a doorman to 
open the door carefully and hold the door 
for lines of marching children, but to install 
Rixson 38 (or 39) Door Stays and Holders. 
Curved spring arms pull taut to absorb the 
shock when doors are flung open. A hold open 
device (by a twist of a thumb piece in the 
No. 38; automatic in the No. 39), provides 
a door holding feature. 

















RIXSON 
38 & 39 Door Stay 
and Holder.... 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 


New Orleans Los Angeles 


SESTX. 
So CS0000 

a, \ 
Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks 

Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


Atlanta 






















Adjustable Ball Hinges 
Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Door Stays and Holders 














Chicago, III. 


Winnipeg 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 


WOMB RT 65.0 


LF. 


PS PTD 
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COLT AUTOSAN 


DISHWASHING MACHINES 








11 of them selected on AUTOSAN enjoys a 


record installation in the Cleveland 
for the Terminal Building. Eleven Colt 
Autosan Dishwashing Machines 
= a rvey Resta U fa Nn ts are installed in the restaurants oper- 
5 ated by Harvey, while in addition 
in the three Colt Autosans are found ; 
in the Terminal Tower Club — an rede Ma 


Cleveland Terminal installation that speaks volumes Type 


for Colt Autosan dependability and 
Tower efficiency—for the absolute 
rightness of Colt Autosan 
Dishwashing principles cul- 
minating in the powerful 
direct sprays which thor- 
oughly clean dishes, glasses 
and silverware. Here in the 
Terminal restaurants are . 
total of three Model C-22, 
four Model RA-1 and seven MODEL RA-1 
Model S-1 Colt Autosan a 


Dishwashing Machines. 




































There are eight Colt 
Autosan Models de- 
signed to fit the differ- 
ent service and space 
requirements of Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs, 
Hospitals and Schools. 
There is a Colt Auto- 


san to meet your needs 





—that will save time, 
space, labor and money MODEL C-22 
crt in your dishwashing Link Conveyor Type 


department — whether 
you serve but 100 or more than 2000 patrons per meal. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. M 
Autosan Machine Division 
Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me your new folder entitled, “Cutting 
Dishwashing Costs.” We feed................ persons 
per meal. 








(ir) Cout’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MFc. Co. | 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


eee” HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


4 ee ee OF FIRE ARMS, 2 Onn | one & EQUIPMENT, MOULDED 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING MACHINES 
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Copyright 1931. 
“A Courtesy 
@ : é Wright Rub- 
. Ba ’ 4 ee ber Products 
| t; ‘ Co., Racine, 
ne Wis. 
| 
| 


Dependable Signaling 
Systems 


The name “Holtzer-Cabot” on any signaling 
equipment signifies the most dependable and 
efficient apparatus in the electrical field. 
School 

Fire Alarm Systems 


School 

Electrical Distribution Pan- 
els and Equipment for 
Science Laboratories 


School 
Program Bells, Buzzers and 
Horns 
School 

Telephone Systems 
An illustrated catalogue of all Holtzer-Cabot Building Superintendents, who want the 
Sesh Gotten Gh be alk Ge Senne best service and most beauty from their 
chool Sys s quest. floors choose SHINE-ALL! A_ universal 
cleaner, it is free from abrasives, and cleans, 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company z polishes and preserves in one operation. 


Recommended by leading manufacturers of 


Executive Office and Factory—Boston, Massachusetts all types of floors. 


Chicago New York Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburgh distributors e 
Cleveland Syracuse Detroit Minneapolis for Shine-All Sales Company 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


7 St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 








ow 
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Troy Marathon 


Vertical Motor 
Extractor 


S DEXTER 
rive “The Aristo- 
crat of all 
hand feed 


sharpeners” 


Noted for perfect extraction | 


When you install a Troy Marathon Extractor, you can be | 
sure of correct extraction. The Marathon removes just 
the proper amount of moisture from clothes to promote 
ood ironing, and still handle the maximum dry weight . 

ne fo oe tae An “APSCO” in Every Classroom 


, , P The slogan of modern school boards is “Make the 
Freedom from vibration and economy of operation make schools up-to-date.” A pencil sharpener is a vital 
the Marathon an ideal unit for the school laundry. Write necessity—for neater work and for saving time. 
for complete information. “APSCO” CUTTERS deeply undercut and hollow 
round to razor edge (they don’t scrape—the 
TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. { pe mer P y 


ee aaa : CUT) are the one dominant factor in the recog- 
Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles j 3 iori 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S. A. . nized superiority of 


J. ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Berlin, Zurich. 66 A P s C O 99 A U T O M A T I C 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 


you “‘The Model that meets your Needs.” 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Since 187%—The World's Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery Chicago, Illinois 











Ee EE 
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NOT mH 


Among the Users 
of Duriron Drain Pipe 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS (now build- 
ing), Urbana, Il. 

James M. White, Architect 

Charles A. Platt, Consulting Architect 

AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects 

Tenney & Ohmes, Inc., Engineers 

VILLA Nova COLLEGE, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Paul Monaghan, Architect 

Wm. P. Ogelsby, Engineer 

DUKE UNIVERSITY (now building), 
Durham, N. C. 

Horace Trumbauer, Architect 

Isaac Hathaway Francis, Engineer 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Balti- 
more, Md. School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 

Archer & Allen, Architects 

C. L. Reeder, Engineer 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
Teachers College 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects 

Werner Nygren, Engineer 

NEW YORK STATE PSYCHIATRIC IN- 
STITUTE, New York City 

Sullivan W. Jones, Architect 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, 





Ky. 

Coolidge & Shattuck, Architects 

HENRY ForpD SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Detrort, Mich. 

Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jones & Furbringer, Architects 

SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN UNI- 
VERSITY, Memphis, Tenn. 

Henry C. Hibbs, Architect 

New YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
New York Gity 

Cass Gilbert, Architect 

UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA (now build- 
ing), Bloomington, Ind. 

Robert Frost Daggett, Architect 

Charles R. Ammerman, Engineer 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. T. Windrim, Architect 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, New York City 

Louis Allen Abramson, Architect 

Jaros & Baum and A. E. Hansen, Engrs. 

FiFTH AVENUE HospItTaL, New York 
City 

York & Sawyer, Architects 

MT. SINAI HospPITAL, Cleveland, O. 

Charles R. Greco, Architect 

Mayer & Valentine, Engrs. 

MICHAEL REESE HOsPITAL, Chicago, III. 

Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Architects 

PASSAVANT HOSPITAL, Chicago, III. 

Holabird & Roche, Architects 

J. A. Sutherland, Engineer 

STATE OF MAINE HospITAL, Bangor, Me. 

Coolidge & Carlson, Architects 

HuRLEY HOspPITAL, Flint, Mich. 

Thielbar & Fugard, Architects 


JEWISH HosPITAL, St. Louis, Mo. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Archts. 
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~BUT ALSO J CH 
OW Min 
9 | 


wH 


Seek out not only where 

DURIRON is used, but how 

extensively, and with what 

history. No Duriron Drain 
Pipe in service for which we recommend it has 
ever failed because of corrosion. Calked joints 
stay tight. Experience among those named right 
here points to the basic economy of specifying 
“Duriron Throughout” as original equipment. 
Temporary plumbing is out of place in a building 
created for generations to come. 






For data:—Our Catalog is filed in Sweet's 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., N. Findlay Street, 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Sales Offices in 36 Principal Cities 


xc 
pRAINPIPE 














= and 


DEMOCRATIC 

ECONOMY demand 
CAPS and GOWNS 
for High School 


ceremonies 


































» and the 
Wise School 


OWNS ITS OWN! 


THE use of academic caps and gowns 
for High Schools has come to stay. Superin- 
tendents, Principals, P.T.A.’s and Student 
Bodies, alike, recognize the democratic ad- 
vantages of uniform graduation apparel which 
eliminates the feeling of inferiority that clouds 
graduation day for many students. Then, too, 
the academic cap and gown add impressive 
dignity to the ceremony, reflecting credit on 
the entire institution. 


BUYING vs. RENTING 


The invention of the Myers Adjustable Cap 
has eliminated the one great obstacle to the 
schools’ ownership of their caps and gowns. 
Now only one headsize is required, which 
can instantly be adjusted to fit any head per- 
fectly. Before you place your rental order for 
caps and gowns, write to any of the addresses 
below for complete information about the 
advantages of owning your caps and gowns 
outright instead of paying a yearly profit for 
rentals. Caps and Gowns made by the E. B. 
Myers Co., are mew garments, correctly cut and 
perfectly tailored. Get the details before you 
decide on Caps and Gowns this year! 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 VENICE BLvp., Los ANGELES 
Manufacturers of Academic Apparel for 24 years 











Chicago Office: 
J. F. May 
N. Amer. Bldg., 36 S. State St. 


New York Office: 
Jas. H. Moffett & Son 
1350 Broadway 


H. G. Land 
318 Santa Fe Bldg. 





Dallas Office: | 
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| The Value of 
International 
| Supervised 





administration 


The primary function of a school superin- 
tendent is to direct education. He is expected 
to devote his entire time to constructive 
thinking and planning. 





SKELETON DIAL 
AUDITORIUM CLOCK 


Straightening out principals’ complaints 
or worrying about reported confusion and 
schedule upsets should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with his professional duties. Mechani- 
cal equipment should be therefore selected 
with this point in mind—particularly that 
equipment for controlling class activities. 





WOOD CASE 
CLASSROOM CLOCK 


International Supervised Time and Pro- 
gram Control eliminates the possibility of 
annoying and detrimental distractions in 
school administration. The superintendent 
whose schools are International equipped is 
assured complete relief from the annoyances 
of inadequate school time control. 





CORRIDOR GONG 


Write for your copy of the new Interna- 
tional treatise called “Time Control in the 
School.” 


saveneseuegegn ay uanevenanaN: 


We call your attention to the Interna- 
tional Exhibit at the Annual National 
Education Association Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Detroit, Mich., February 21st to 26th. 
A complete line of International equip- 
ment will be on display in booth num- 
bers 221, 222 and 223. 





PLUG AND PUSH 
BUTTON BOARD 


$$$ aE—_— 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y. International Business 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Machines Co., Led. 


Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany “ACHINE? 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto, 
Paris, France London, England. Ont., Canada 





Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 








Ae 





Interiors at the im, 





= Camden, N. J. fo 
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CHOOL Lire ca 





County Vocational School, 
Camden, N. J., are hand- 
some, well lighted, spotlessly 
clean. And lastingly so, for 
the building is painted 
throughout with Barreled 
Sunlight. 


Architects: 
Lackey and Hettel, 











EGULAR classes by day... 
adult classes by night 
basketball and dancing in the gym 

. the modern school plant has 
come to occupy an important posi- 
tion in community life. 


Proper maintenance of buildings 
and equipment grows constantly 
more difficult. One problem, how- 
ever, has ceased to worry many archi- 
tects, school authorities. 


In hundreds of communities, the 
satisfactory upkeep of painted in- 
teriors has been entrusted to 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Barreled Sunlight is readily tinted 
any desired shade with ordinary col- 
ors in oil. Quantities of 5 gallons or 
over are tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 


Sunlight 


arreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off 


is hard on 


Paint... 


Conspicuously good looking 
surprisingly resistant to dirt and to 
yellowing . . . readily washable... 
contributing materially to efficient 
working light . . . easily tinted any 
desired shade . . . Barreled Sunlight 
combines to an unusual degree the 
qualities essential to efficient, eco- 
nomical service in the modern school 
building. 


For an interesting booklet, a 
sample panel, mail the coupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47B 
Dudley St., Providence, R. I. Branches 
or distributors in all principal cities. 


OW 
‘Barreled 2 
Sunlight = 


“US 








Easy to Tint 





U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
| 47B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me your descriptive booklet, and 


a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am 
interested in the finish checked here: 


Gloss ( 


) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 


ao: owe pea resey db ete dahbe ds s0en sam 
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SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA USES A G&G qn 
TELESCOPIC HOIST Ail 

| 





One School Out of Every 14 in New Jersey 
One Out of Every 23 in Connecticut 
One Out of Every 25 in New York 
One Out of Every 27 in Massachusetts 


ROM coast to coast, in 44 states, G&G 

Telescopic Hoist equipment is used for the 
removal of ashes, rubbish and garbage from 
schools. It is now standard equipment with 
Boards of Education in many large cities. 
This indorsement on the part of school offi- 
cials and school architects is a tribute to the 
satisfactory performance of this equipment. 
It is moderate in cost, economical in opera- 


tion, and insures MAXIMUM SAFETY. 


Write for catalog and complete details. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN | 


523 West Broadway 
the 


New York, N. Y. 










Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device | it 
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‘DROP ALL WASTE HERE) 


SS" 


Sanitation! 


First and Always 


The Kernerator assures the sani- 
tary, modern method of waste dis- 
posal for schools. 


Hopper doors, conveniently lo- 
cated on each floor, receive all 
waste—papers, sweepings, wilted 
flowers, garbage from cafeteria 
or lunch room, sanitary napkins 
and other washroom debris—no 
storage, no transportation. The 
material drops down the flue to 
the incinerator chamber in the 
basement. There it is destroyed 
by burning. The air-dried waste 
furnishes the fuel for its own de- 
struction—no cost for commercial 
fuel. Non-combustibles—tins, bot- 
tles, crockery — are flame-steril- 
ized and removed with the ashes. 


The Kernerator is not an experi- 
ment. It is in use in hundreds of 
schools throughout the country. We 
shall be glad to send you the names. 


Consult your architect and write for booklet, 
“The School Problem of Waste Disposal Solved”. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


3547 N. Richards St. 
Offices in over 150 cities 


Milwaukee 


© 1931 K. 1. Co. 
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DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 





THE HEATING SYSTEM 
THAT “CHANGES GEARS WITH THE WEATHER” 


“Cool “Steam (133° F.) “Warm Steam (133°to 212° F.) 


“Hot Steam (above 212° F.) 





Fuel savings of 25 to 40% have 
been demonstrated by installations 
in all types of buildings, including 
the largest of office, commercial 
and apartment buildings. Heating 
costs may also be cut on existing sys- 
tems. Plants can often be changed 
over to Differential Heating bysimple 
and convenient alteration, the cost 
of which is paid out of fuel savings. 


SYSTEM- 


“an orderly combination of parts — 
into a whole, according to some 


rational principle —giving it unity” 


STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


| 3% Dunham Differential Vacuum Heat- 
ing System is essentially a system—a heating 
unity, built according to a rational principle. 
Sub-atmospheric steam controlled in accord- 
ance with the demands of outside weather is 
the simple, logical basis of Differential Heat- 
ing performance. 


That it is a perfected system may be seen from 
the close approach to the theoretical ideal. 
The Differential System, installed with the new 
Dunham concealed radiation, will not be seen 
nor heard; you will not feel nor smell it, for 
the heating is so mild and so accurately main- 
tained that there is no overheating to intrude 
onthe consciousness of the building occupants. 


Compare both comfort and cost and you will 
see why Differential Heating is so frequently 
chosen for the finest buildings as well as for 
those where costs are most carefully considered. 


C.A.DUNHAM CO. 


450 E. Ohio Street ss: Chicago, Illinois 
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GUESSWORK 
ABOUT KEYS 


B Li -$O UNNECESSARY 
uy this way -SO COSTLY-SO WASTEFUL 


.1.4 and SAVE 


Save time, trouble, 
money! Write one order 
for all needs. We assem- 
ble, ship, send one in- 
voice, handle all details. 
Submit your book lists 
for quotation. 


PROMPT SERVICE INVESTIGATE THE 


Catalog and 
iced TELKEE system 


The GEO. E. DUM Co. For the Proper Care of Keys— 


Dept. G, 36 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











THAYER TELKEE CORP., BUILDERS EXCHANGE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 

















An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 
for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST | HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING, INC. pigs 


BALTIMORE, MD. Business Address 
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At Roll Call 


_ _ . how many seats are empty? 


RAFTY schoolrooms ... warm one minute and cool the 
next .. . are fertile breeding places for colds. 


Modern schoolrooms are being made SAFE . . . both as to 
temperature and freedom from draft. . . by Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilators. These units draw in outdoor air. . . filter 
it clean of dust and impurities . . . temper it just to the right 
degree ... then pass it gently into the room. Operation is 
QUIET. Control is simple . . . automatic or manual, as you wish. 











Investigate the advantages enjoyed by schools equipped with 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators. Many installations are 


shown in Catalog 361 ...a book that should be familiar to 
school officials, architects and engineers. A copy? For the 
asking .. . from our nearest office. 








B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N.J. “ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~* Hyde Park, Mass. ~ Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; 

Milwaukee: Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. “ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 








urievani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN es» AND TEMPERED 
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New Porcelain 
Refrigerators 


By McCRAY 














Typical of the new McCray models developed to meet 
modern needs in refrigeration . . . embodying the skill 
and experience developed in 40 years’ manufacturing 
.. the model P332 has porcelain interior and exterior 
with pure corkboard insulation . . . may be used with 
machine refrigeration of any type, or ice. Send for new 
catalogs showing complete line . . . no obligation. 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 173 McCray 


Court, Kendallville, Indiana. Salesrooms in All Principal 


Cities. See Telephone Directory. 


MCCRAY 


OF 
PURPOSES 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
FOR ALL 


WORLD'S 
REFRIGERATORS 
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A conclusive demonstration of the sturdi- 
ness and rigidity of Happy Builders 











Modern Educational Thought 
appro ves 
HAPPY BUILDERS 


Learning through doing is made easy and pleasant by 
the use of HAPPY BUILDER PROJECT BLOCKS. 
These simple, sturdy, safe “tools” quicken the child’s 
imagination, his and develop his 


powers of observation and self expression. Socialization, 


stimulate interest 
self motivation, initiative, and activity are fostered—the 


entire kindergarten curriculum is vitalized. 


As a direct outgrowth of actual kindergarten experi- 
and HAPPY BUILDERS 
powerfully to the teacher. She recognizes in them an 
invaluable aid toward the realization of modern educa- 
tional ideals. Hundreds of worth-while projects can be 
carried out through their use—school days change from 


ence experiment, appeal 


drudgery to delight 


Leading educators and school executives have shown 


their appreciation of this powerful 








Write aid to visual education by securing 
the adoption of Happy Builders 
for as kindergarten equipment. Your 
catalog Schools may well fall in line. 
“un” Shall we send you full informa- 

~ y tion? 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Appleton Wood Products Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








REG U.S. PAT OFF 
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A new 


FILMO Projector . « » with unexcelled 


light intensity—375-Watt, 75-Volt Illumination 


N ENGINEERING FEAT Of major proportions 
A gives to Visual Education the new Filmo 
57-GG Projector, which employs the first 
75-volt, 375-watt lamp ever to be used in pro- 
jecting 16 mm. motion pictures. 

The new Filmo 57-GG Projector will repro- 
duce 16 mm. mov ine on the screen with a bril- 
liance and a clarity scarcely to be imagined 
without actually witnessing the phenomenon. 
For as powerful and brilliant as is the 250-watt 
Filmo Projector illumination, that of the new 
Filmo 57-GG Projector exceeds it by 41 per 
cent pail candle rating). This extra illumina- 
tion recommends the Filmo 57-GG for use 
where audiences are large and picture size and 





The new Filmo 57G-G Projector - 


surpassingly brilliant illumination for audi- 


offering 


torium, assembly room, and lecture hall use 








At the Detroit Convention, N. E. A., De- 
partment of Superintendence, visit demon- 
stration of the new Filmo 57-GG Projector 
and the new Bell & redia Filmophone 
portable sound movie outfit, presenting 
UFA Educational Sound Films, Feb. 21-26, 
Booth No. 7. Also at Progressive Educa- 
tional Assn., Feb. 26-28, Booth No. 37, 
_ Book-Cadillac Hotel 




















brilliancy are important factors, as in the 
auditorium or assembly hall. 

The new projector operates on either alter- 
nating or direct current, without the use of a 
step-down transformer, converter or other 
bulky equipment. The regulation Filmo safety 
screen shutter and cooling system are retained. 

The intense illumination of the new projec- 
tor gives a startling brilliance to Kodacolor 
pictures and permits projecting them to a 
larger than ordinary size. 

A new pedestal hinge lock and an entirely 
new type of carrying case designed to meet 
school requirements, make their appearance 
with the new Projector. 

The new Filmo 57-GG Projector comes reg- 
ularly equipped with variable voltage resist- 
ance and voltmeter, with case, at $260. Other 
models of Filmo Projectors previousy pur- 
chased may be equipped with this 375-watt, 
75-volt illumination at nominal cost. The 
Filine 57-GG Projector may be had in a 1000-ft. 
model, which will show 40 minutes of pic- 
tures without change of reel. Write for com- 
plete details. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1815 Larchmont Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) — Est. 1907 
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PANICS ARE DEADLY 


4 —_ 
; . . 


Once Installed 
Never Replaced 


Install Vatlen Noiseless All-Steel Safety 
Track on your schoo! stage and secure the 
same high efficiency, positive safety and the 
distinctive, quiet operation that the world’s 
largest theatres demarcd-— theatres equipped 
throughout with Vallen Equipment, 


No complicated and fragile rarts to this 
track. Its simple design and sturdy all-steel 
construction makes for easy installation 
and requires—no maintenance. It can be 





Detroit 
has installed 
34 


Potter Fire Escapes 
since April, 
1930 


Approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Infringement of 
patents will be 
prosecuted. 


depended on to move curtains smoothly 
FIRE DR and quietly, all the time. Impossible to 


jamb or tear expensive drapes with this 







track. Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety 

< wan are Da ngerous Tracks are built to outlast the school, Once 
¢ . installed never replaced— always satisfac- 
\ If the central hallway and staircase tory. Can be operated manually or with a 
\wey” is used, there is always danger, as Vallen electrically operated control unit, 
a the greatest school catastrophes have A letter will bring interesting information 





proved. about Vallen equipment. 






A scream or a cry of FIRE can easily VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO.,, Ine. 
create a dreaded panic even during Fire 234 Bluff St. Akron, Ohio 


Drills. 

Fire Drills through POTTER TUBULAR 

SLIDES take the pupils away from the 

center of the building to the outside 

without the least danger of fire or panic. 
Write for details and specifications. 


M tion picture films of Potter 
Tubular Slide Fire Escapes 
tn operation sent on request. 


LEN 






POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION DYoh aS ae Guarantee As 
1861 Conway Bldg. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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- FLUSHWOOD 


(PA T EN T E D) 


DOORS 


Assure Complete Door Satisfaction 


CHOOL buildings require doors that will give the utmost in service 
—doors that are sturdy enough to withstand the hardest kind of 

usage—doors that will serve satisfactorily day in and day out, year 
after year. 

Flushwood doors are built for just such requirements. Their sound 
construction fits them for a long life of care free service. 

Specify “Flushwood Doors” for that school building and assure com- 
plete door satisfaction. 


Write our nearest office for the latest catalog of Flushwood Doors. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN COMPANY 
Chicago Toledo Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; Wilmington, Del.; 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Which is velvet... 
which 1s Hyloplate? 


B® NDFOLDED—you could, of course, 
tell cloth from blackboard—which is 
velvet, which is Hyloplate. And yet— 
when you mark on Hyloplate with a piece 
of crayon, there is that soft smooth vel- 
vet-like feel—just like rubbing your hand 


over a piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. 
Hyloplate takes the crayon 
with crispness and registers 
a perfect mark that is easily 
read—and equally as easily 
erased. The surface of Old 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD ?2 sample and the facts. Ad- 


Reliable Hyloplate never wears slick— 
never reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in school- 
rooms the country over—its efficiency 
and economy—the substantial house that 
stands behind it—present a combination 
that makes Old Reliable Hyloplate the 
one Blackboard you should consider 
whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one 
Hyloplate—insist on the 
genuine. Please write us for 


dress Dept. H221 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 







with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwel 
No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 

No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No modern 
school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve one of 
the most difficult problems of school management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teachers—a complete line 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, Klera- 
desk—Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
221 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















THE UTMOST 
FOR YOUR 
FENCE DOLLAR 


Let’s end the injuring 
and killing of children. 


Provide definite fenced 
safety areas where children 
can play in safety. 


Make every district 
SCHOOLyard a district 
PLAYyard. 


If it’s a question of money 
let Stewart show you a low- 
cost combination of rust- 
resisting Iron and Chain 
Link Wire Fences. 





Write for the Stewart Book Stewart also fabricates Chain Link 
of Fence Designs. Tennis Court Enclosures and Base- 
It is free. ball Backstops. Write for Literature. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
716 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LAWLOR 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


























MOPPING 
TANKS 











ELECTRIC 
















SCRUBBING MACHINES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS 


Cleaner—More Sanitary floors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Universities 
throughout the country are installing 
Lawlor complete Floor Cleaning equipment, 
because by comparison, it is the most mod- 
ern and efficient. 


The Lawlor Method is the result of 32 
years of experience and enables three men 
to do the work of five in the same time. 


Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll Wring- 
ers are built in single and twin pail types. 


Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks are 
made in sizes to meet every requirement, 
25-30-60 and 65 gals. They have separate 
compartments for soapy and clear water, 
an easy operating foot or hand wringer 
and all the latest improvements. 


THE LAWLOR ELECTRIC MACHINE 
Scrubs—Waxes—and Polishes. It is of the 
most advanced design and guaranteed con- 
struction and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor maintenance 
problem. 

Let us prove the real merit of the Lawlor 
Method by actual test on your floors and 
under your own supervision. Interesting 
literature with complete details of this 
“Service Test’ plan will be sent on request. 
Visit us at Space 332, at the Department 
of Superintendence of the 
National Education Ass’n, 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 21-26 


S.C. Lawlor Co. 


132 N. Curtis St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






















tb aeliyelse 


Trouble- 
Proof 


Does not give trouble. 

Does not freeze. 

Foot-operated. 

Self-draining. 

Each drink fresh from the 
water main. 

Rustless brass pipe. 





Adopted by 718 Municipalities 










THE MURDOCK MFG. & 
SUPPLY CO. 


In Business Since 1853. Cincinnati, O. 






Write for Book 
A Remarkable Out- 
door Drinking Foun- 

tain.” 







Outdoor Bubble Font 
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SYSTEM 


“I can’t be in every room at once!” the principal used to complain. But now he can be and is, 





where a Western Electric Public Address System is hooked up to carry his general instructions. More- 


4 ay 
| 





over setting-up exercises, radio programs of importance and other features can be “broad- 


cast” throughout the school. Cost? Low. Quality of sound? High—as you’d expect from 


the makers of = telephones for the Bell System. Let the coupon bring you particulars. 


- 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the | 
| 
l 


Western Electric 


I 
1 
I 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS . 
I 
l 
I 


Public Address System. 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company EE entnees meet emtnstterownaen <mnaion HSRC ST Aet RNs ; 
Ge eeauancncsnnaneiennseneonnen | 
ns ee ee ' 





How’s your spelling, 
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Mr. School Superintendent? 























ICTURE a crowded auditorium...a 
play in progress . . . pupils and parents, 
when suddenly, without a second’s warning, 
lights go out. The hall is in total darkness 

. even exit lights are useless. Current 
failure at a time like this can result in incon- 
venience, confusion and possible danger to 
everyone concerned. Is your school pro- 
tected against these risks? 

Safety in five letters is E-X-I-D-E... 
Exide Emergency Lighting Battery. The 
battery that guards schools against possible 
current failure. 

Current failure may seldom happen, but 
once may be too often. A distant flood, a far- 
away storm can bring down power lines... 
cause current to fail in your school. The 
power company can’t be blamed. It does 


everything possible to give you dependable 


THE ELECTRIC 


STORAGE 





service, but it cannot foretell such accidents 
any more than you. 

Public schools and colleges have installed 
reliable Exide Emergency Lighting Batteries 
to guard against power failure. The instant 
current fails, Exides instantly and automati- 
cally take over the entire emergency lighting 
job ... without a finger pressing a button 
... ahand touching a switch. Pupils, parents, 
school personnel . . . are safe at all times. 

And Exide Batteries are not expensive. 
Write for our Bulletin 
—it tells you about Exide 
Emergency Lighting for 
Schools, or we shall be 
glad to send a represen- 
tative from one of our 
seventeen branches to 
discuss it. No obligation. 





BATTERY COMPANY, 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERIES 


i 


Philadelphia L 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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School 


Semdac 








A 
SUPERIOR 
POLISH 
FoR 
wooowork 


FLOORS AND 
ENAMEL 

















SEMDAC 
FURNITURE DRESSING 


Semdac Furniture Dress- 
ing is an ideal polish 
for the finer furniture. It 
leaves a brilliant dur- 
able lustre. Merely ap- 
plying it removes the 
dirt. Gentle rubbing 
with one or more clean, 
dry cloths brings out 
the rich, high lustre. 














13 


In the development of Semdac Liquid 
Gloss the research department of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has in- 
corporated every desirable feature for 
the treatment of school floors. 


On plain wood floors, Semdac acts as 
an efficient preservative, keeping down 
dust and retarding cracking or warping. 
It maintains the natural color of the 
wood, does not leave an oily or greasy 
residue, and it is safe from fire hazard. 
Less scrubbing is necessary. The floor 
impregnated with Semdac absorbs little 
moisture. Snow, mud, dirt tracked in by 
the pupils do not penetrate the wood but 
remain on the surface where removal is 
easy. This brings economy in school 
cleaning costs. 


Semdac Liquid Gloss finds universal use 
in the school. Its great cleansing action, 
its high luster, and its ease of applica- 
tion make it exactly suited to all school 
needs. Semdac can be economically pur- 
chased in barrels, half barrels, five gal- 
lon, half gallon, quarter and pint cans. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





910 South Michigan Avenue, ax 


| am interested in receiving — 
| 2 Copy of Semdag. psuag Gloss Book 





- 


floors need 


Liquid Gloss 
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ave space... 


and improve classroom ventilation 
with R-W School Wardrobes 


You can save floor space and considerably reduce 
the cost of heating school buildings with R-W Dis- 
appearing Door Wardrobes. Eliminate ordinary 
cloakrooms altogether . . . wraps are kept in the 
classroom, free from the possibility of pilfering. 
Ventilation is greatly improved by air currents 
which pass under and through R-W wardrobes, 
carrying odors, dampness, and germs from cloth- 
ing out through ventilating grills. 


Another distinguishing feature of R-W equipment 
is the continued easy, quiet, trouble-free operation 


assured by special designing. Compound Key 
Veneered flush or panel doors are guaranteed 
against warping, swelling, and rough usage. 
Richards-Wilcox assumes full responsibility for 
complete wardrobe installations with disappear- 
ing doors in any wood finish, with or without con- 
tinuous blackboards, as illustrated and described 
in Catalog No. A-53. 

Send today for your free copy of this new catalog 
profusely illustrated in colors and containing floor 
plans of many types of R-W wardrobe installations. 





AHanewer forany Door that Slides 


New York . 


. AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . . . ~ Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 


Minneapolis 


Montreal « RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - 








Kansas City Atlanta Los Angeles San Franciscé Omaha _ Seattle Detroit 


Winnipeg 
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AN EDUCATIONAL [ILXHIBIT 
of \ lod ern. Ocienti | ic 
Develo bments in School Seating 
At the N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence A leeting. Detroit —_ kebruary 21 to 20 

In the FOUNTAIN BAL 
MASONIC TEMPLE BUILDING 
E-ducators the country over will find this years /\merican 


Seating Company Exhibit of unusual informative value. 


g | lere you may leisurely examine and study the result of 28s 
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scientific research in school seating... see for yourself what 


our engineers have developed since last vear s showing. 


Whatever vou do, don't miss the American Exhibit. See 
what has heen done as WOE will he agreeably surprised 


American Seating Company 


General Offices 
14 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Cady a: 7 “x (FS) 
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ree Ap The I actory 18 1n \ lichigan, 


hut the Service Is Local to You! 
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A marvelous 


every particle 


clean 










wet or dry 
sold on terms, 


scrubbing and 

disc, high speed 
of dirt 
settle a powerful vacuum draws up the dirty 
water leaving the floor 
clean at less than the 


The Finnell 





Combination 


machine that 


mopping 


Low 


lean and dry 
cost of mopping partly 


and small 


combines the 


operations 
scrubbing brushes rout out 
Before 


the 


For Home Use, Too 


4 light weight Finnell, made espe 
cially for homes 
areas A many-—in-one-machine, it 
waxes, polishes, finishes and scrubs 


floor 


in price . 


Twin 
dirt can 


Scrubs 
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(“s RYING pails of water is not an adequate way to 
fight a fire nor to clean school floors. The 
possibility of a fire or the every day necessity of 
cleanliness demands up-to-date equipment. For floor 


cleaning, that means the Finnell System. 


Schools as a group, constitute one of the largest Finnell 
customers. Schools must be up-to-date not only in 
their educational methods, but in their maintenance meth- 
ods. Their position in the community, their responsibility 


to their pupils demand it. 


The Finnell System is a complete system of wax- 


ing . . . polishing scrubbing. There are nine dif- 


ferent models one to suit your needs and priced to 
the floor 


the extent to which you wax and 


fit your budget. The size of your building 
area and type 
scrub all have a bearing on the system you should 


use. Finnell is the one system giving you so wide a range. 


Investigate Now. A Finnell representative will be glad 
to make a survey of your floor maintenance needs and 
recommend a system economical for you and dem- 
onstrate if you wish. If you are now a Finnell user, be 
sure to have a demonstration of Finnell-Kote. Address 


FINNELL SysteM, INnc., 1502 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





Bucket Brigade 


FINNELL 
-KOTE 





The New 
One-Operation 
Method of 
Waxing-Polishing 


Finnell-Kote is a highly 
condensed form of wax—- 
requiring hot application 
by means of a special dis 
penser unit, which ean be 
attached to any of the 
Finnell models. 


Finnell—Kote is melted and 
applied to the floor, dis 

tributed immediately by 
the brushes . . . and an in- 
stant later can be brought 
to a beautiful polish by 
running the brushes again 
over the area. Saves half 
the cost of wax and takes 
but a fraction of the time. 
A Finnell-Kote Dispenser 
will be gladly loaned to 
any user of a Finnell ma- 
chine. 
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